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HIS  NAME'S  DA-A-VID  HENRY 
by  Thomas  Blanding 


Henry  D.  Thoreau--Henry  D.  Thoreau.  .  .  .His  name 
ain't  no  more  Henry  D.  Thoreau  than  my  name  is  Henry  D. 
Thoreau.  And  everybody  knows  it,  and  he  knows  it.  His 
name's  Da_-a-vid  Henry  and  it  ain't  never  been  nothing 
but  Da-a-vid  Henry.  And  he  knows  that!^ 

Mr.  Murray,  the  Concord  curmudgeon  who  called  Henry  David  hard 
names,  was  rigidly  and  religiously  right:  The  babe  was  baptized 
David  Henry  Thoreau  in  loving  memory  of  his  pateriral  uncle  David  who 
died  of  consumption  when  Henry  David,  er,  Da-a-vid  Henry,  was  six 
weeks  old.2  John  Thoreau,  proud  father,  bereaved  brother,  rendered 
the  name  thus  in  his  Bible: 

David  Henry,  born  July  12th  1817. 

and  Ezra  Ripley,  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  Church,  sanctified  it 
three  months  later  in  his  "Record  of  Baptisms": 

David  Henry,  of  Cynthia  Thoreau  wife  John  Th"-- 

But  if  the  boy  was  born  David  Henry,  he  was  bred  Henry  David. 
For  the  family  that  named  him  David  called  him  Henry.  (But  it  is 
true  Mrs.  Thoreau  sometimes  doted  on  her  "David  Henry.")  His  parents 
may  have  thought  of  Henry  for  a  forename  before  fate  made  him  Uncle 
David's  namesake.  His  teachers  at  academy  and  college  called  him 
David  Henry,  and  as  a  rule  he  signed  himself  that  way,  but  his  friends 
there  and  everywhere  called  him  Henry.  Everybody  knew  it,  and  we  know 
it.  Nobody  fussed,  no  more  than  about  (Ralph)  Waldo  Emerson,  (Amos) 
Bronson  Alcott,  or  (William)  Ellery  Channing,  as  long  as  (David)  Henry 
Thoreau  kept  the  record  straight. 

Then,  when  David  Henry  graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  summer  of 
1837,  he  transposed  his  God-given  name,  reduced  David  to  a  "D,"  and 
became  Henry  D.  Thoreau--an  act  of  civil,  even  divine,  disobedience 
in  law-abiding,  God-fearing  Concord.  Now  his  neighbors  made  the  name 
he  answered  to  the  name  he  answered  for.  In  their  hearts  and  on 
their  tongues  he  was  Da-a-vid  Henry  all  his  days.  Behind  his  back 
their  children  called  him  Dave. 3 

Why  did  Thoreau  tamper  with  his  Christian  name?  Some  say  he  was 
a  Transcendental ist  flaunting  unorthodoxy,  some  a  poet  pursuing 
euphony.  Henry  David  said  it  was,  as  usual,  the  principle  of  the 
thing.  A  person  with  a  character  of  his  own  ought  to  have  a  name  of 
his  own.  For  fourteen  years  he  kept  his  reason  to  himself,  then,  at 
the  Lyceum,  lectured  his  intractable  townsfolk: 

We  have  but  few  names  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
us,  and  hence  they  are  additionally  insignificant.  Is  it 
that  men  cease  to  be  original  when  genuine  and  original 
names  cease  to  be  given?  Have  we  not  enough  character  to 
establish  a  new  patronymic? 

1 


We  are  wont  to  think  that  those  youths  who  are  christened 
George  Washington  now-a-days  are  not  fairly  dealt  with  by 
their  parents;  but  if  we  look  at  the  principle  of  the  thing, 
in  what  respect  is  this  a  less  honest  and  proper  name  then  the 
common  ones  Adam— Abraham— Moses[~]David— Thomas—Richard, 
or  Henry,  &  the  like,  one  or  the  other  of  which  each  one  of 
us  bears. 4 

Here  is  what  was  in  the  names,  the  one  he  would  stand  by,  the  other 
he  would  not  bear.  "He-e-nry  D.  Thoreau,"  says  he.  "Da-a-vid  Henry," 
says  Mr.  Murray.  They  set  the  echoes  rolling.  Of  course,  Uncle  David  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this,  and  doubtless  would  have  liked  to  live  to  call 
his  nephew  Henry. 

Endnotes 

1.  Mrs.  Daniel  Chester  French,  Memories  of  a  Sculptor's  Wife  (Boston, 
1928),  pp.  94-95. 

2.  The  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  ed.  Bradford  Torrey  (Boston,  1906), 
vol.  8,  p.  64.  David  Thoreau  died  on  August  28,  1817,  according 

to  his  obituary  in  the  Columbian  Centinel  on  August  30: 

On  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  David  Thoreau, 
aged  21.—  Funeral  from  his  sister's  house 
in  Leveret[t]  St.,  this  afternoon  at  5  o'clock. 
Relations  and  friends  are  requested  to  attend 
without  further  invitation. 

3.  Edward  W.  Emerson,  "Edward  Jarvis  Bartlett,"  in  Memoirs  of  Members 
of  the  Social  Circle  in  Concord:  Fifth  Series  (Cambridge,  1940), 
p.  113. 

4.  "Walking"  manuscript,  Concord  Free  Public  Library,  quoted  with 
permission.  The  passage  given  here  is  cancelled  in  the  final  essay 
text,  printer's  copy  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  is  made  up  in 
part  of  revised  leaves  from  Thoreau' s  lecture,  "The  Wild,"  delivered 
before  the  Concord  Lyceum  on  April  23,  1851.  Thoreau' s  still  earlier 
draft  of  the  lecture  passage  (bMs  Am  278.5,  Houghton  Library,  Harvard 
University)  shows  that  he  designedly  included  "David"  and  "Henry" 

in  the  list  of  derivative  names.  Thoreau  first  wrote  "Tom,  Dick, 
or  Harry"  after  the  Biblical  names  ("Adam,  Abraham— Moses— David") , 
but  then,  seeing  his  opportunity  to  drive  home  a  personal  point, 
cancelled  "Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry"  and  interlined  "Thomas— Richard,  or 
Henry." 
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EARLY  WORCESTER  LITERARY  DAYS 

EMERSON,   THOREAU  AND  ALCOTT  REGARDED  AS  JUST  FREAKS 

Tke  anonymous  neuiApapeA  asubicle  K.ep>hlnted  below  faKom  thz 
WonceAten.  Telegram  ^ok  OctobeA  26,    1896,   ■&>  a  Lively  ifa  /Udicul- 
ajiq  K.emlyuj>c.enc.e  ofi  tke  Concord  Autko/u'  mld-centuAy  vti>tti>  to 
WoiceAteA,   MaAAachuAettA.     No  e{{ohX  kcu>  been  made,  to  coAAect 
fiactA  01    oplvitovUs,    faon.  by  now  the  cxue  aj>  elea/t.     We.  follow 
"EaAly  WoiceAteA  LLteAaAy  Day*"  with  a  letteA-  to  -tke-  editor 
pfhinted  ui  tke  Telegnam  a  fieiA)  day*  lateA.     Tkti>  neApovu>e,  signed 
"H.,"  may  be  by  Samuel  Hathaway,   a  membeA  ol  tke  cJjidLe  wklek 
welcomed  tkeAe  teeming  eccent/UcA  to  tke.  ciZy.     Tke  clipping  a 
a/ie  in  tke  kilned  Hodmen.  ScAapbookA  in  tke  Concord  VK.ee  Vublic 
LibKaAy.     PaAAageA  about  CkanleA  Vickem,1   vlbit.  to  WoiceAteA  axe 
omitted.      (TBJ 

Of  the  literary  character  of  the  Worcester  of  40  or  50  years 
ago,  which,  radiating  from  Boston  as  a  central    point,   shed  its 
influence  over  New  England  as  a  whole,  but  little  is  remembered  by 
the  people  of  today—only  by  the  few  who  were  privileged  to  meet 
and  converse  with  those  literary  giants,   such  as  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
George  William  Curtis,  Bronson  Alcott  and  his  daughter,   Louise,  and 
the  host  of  lesser  lights  which,  each  in  their  sphere,  did  so  much 
toward  creating  and  promoting  that  school  of  philosophers  which 
shed  its  luster  over  the  New  England  thought  of  that  period. 

The  Worcester  of  that  day  was  not  altogether  prepared  to 
receive  the  teachings  of  Emerson  and  his  confreres  in  the  spirit 
they  merited.     There  are  people  living  in  Worcester  who  remember 
instances  of  the  manner  in  which  the  philosopher  of  Concord  was 
greeted;  of  the  slender  audiences  that  assembled  to  meet  him  in  the 
old  city  hall,  and  principally,  of  the  fierce  denunciations  which 
followed  each  successive  lecture  from  the  pulpits  of  the  churches 
on  the  Sundays  after  they  were  delivered. 

Thoreau,   also,   the  apostle  of  the  woods,   the  shaggy,   unkempt, 
and  in  a  sense  uncouth,   lover  of  the  open  fields,  who  hated  the 
paved  streets  of  a  city,  and  abominated  with  exceeding  fierceness 
the  piles  of  brick  and  stone  of  which  it  was  composed,  was  tolerated, 
but  not  exactly  enjoyed,   by  the  small   circle  which  gathered  to  meet 
him  when,   in  the  famous  Lyceum  course  of  lectures,   he  was  assigned 
to  this  city. 

Of  the  three--Emerson,  Thoreau  and  Alcott--it  is  a  question  for 
the  Worcester  of  today  to  consider  which  was  greeted  with  the  more 
cordiality.     Emerson,  tall   and  slender,  not  of  robust  physiq[ue], 
rather  of  sallow  complexion,  with  an  aquiline  nose,   and  eyes   "of 
that  peculiar  shade  of  blue  which  seems  ever  to  be  looking  into  the 
future  and  seeing  nothing  of  the  present,"  was  certainly  not  the 
favorite.     His  teachings,   in  the  form  of  lectures,  were  wont  to  pass 
over  the  heads  of  his  audiences.     At  all   events,   they  formed  the  sub- 
jects for  innumerable  conversations  during  the  week  after  he  appeared 
in  Worcester.     His  closest  friend,  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Blake,   still 
living  in  this  city  at  an  advanced  age,  was  the  butt  of  often  cruel 


and  sarcastic  remarks  by  those  of  the  outer  circle  in  regard  to  his 
close  association  with  him  whom  his  traducers  declared  was  little 
better  than  a  professed  atheist. 

Thoreau  was  looked  upon  in  a  different  light.  His  humorous, 
sarcastic,  but  ever  entertaining  talks,  rather  than  lectures,  were 
received  with  more  favor,  but  with  perhaps  even  less  comprehension. 
It  was  under  the  roof  of  old  city  hall,  and  to  an  audience  of  less 
than  100  persons,  that  his  famous  lecture  on  "Beans"  was  delivered. 
This  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  his  famous  work,  "Walden,"  still 
read  with  delight  by  readers  in  this  country  and  England.  His  close 
intimacy  with  Emerson,  however,  rather  tended  to  bring  him  into  dis- 
favor with  those  of  the  church  clique  in  the  old  Worcester,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  world  outside  of  New  England  began  to  discover  in 
the  countryman  from  Concord  a  new  genius  in  the  world  of  letters  that 
sentiment  changed  in  his  favor. 

Bronson  Alcott  was  given  up  as  a  hopeless  task,  No  one  in  the 
Worcester  of  1850  made  any  pretense  of  understanding  him.  People 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending  his  lectures  and  of  afterward  meeting 
him  at  the  homes  of  the  Blakes,  the  Chamberlains  and  of  Theo.  Brown 
and  listening  with  greater  or  lesser  polite,  but  thinly  disguised 
contempt.  His  transcendentalism  and  idealism  were  altogether  beyond 
them.  They  found  it  impossible  to  fathom  the  motives  and  ideas  of  a 
man  who  lived  wholly  in  the  world  of  thought.  Rather  did  they  look 
upon  his  poverty  and  what  seemed  to  them  almost  criminal  disregard 
of  money  matters,  even  where  they  affected  his  family. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  disregard  of  money  was  without  doubt 
the  most  eminent  characteristic  of  the  man.  The  story  of  his  trip 
to  the  South,  when  yet  a  young  man,  with  a  trunk  filled  with  articles 
for  sale,  and  his  long  stay  in  that  section  of  country  without  making 
a  single  sale  is  well  remembered. 

Though  this  peculiar  trait  apparently  caused  him  but  little 
trouble,  his  wife  and  daughter  were  seriously  inconvenienced.  While 
visiting  in  Worcester  in  the  early  fifties,  Mrs.  Alcott  and  her  dis- 
tinguished daughter,  Louise,  confessed  to  their  hostess  that  there 
had  been  times  when .the  family  had  even  suffered  for  sufficient  food. 
True  to  his  theory  of  allowing  the  future  to  look  out  for  itself, 
Alcott  and  his  friends  were  wont  to  board  railroad  trains  and  stages 
without  a  cent  among  them,  and  when  the  conductor  came  around  for 
their  fares,  there  would  be  trouble,  from  which  they  were  generally 
extricated  by  the  kind  intervention  of  some  member  of  the  outer 
world  whose  compassion  was  excited  by  the  plight  of  the  philosopher 
and  his  disciples. 

But  the  guise  in  which  he  most  often  appeared  in  Worcester  was 
as  a  conversationalist.  His  favorite  place  for  meeting  his  followers 
and  friends  was  at  the  house  of  Theo.  Brown  on  Chestnut  Street,  on 
the  spot  where  the  house  of  Mayor  Sprague  stands.  And  such  conversa- 
tions they  were!   In  his  eager  desire  to  give  vent  to  the  thoughts 
and  ideas  with  which  his  fertile  brain  abounded,  Alcott' s  tongue  was 
wont  to  completely  master  him.  Beginning  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
evening  he  would  talk  on  hour  after  hour  without  a  stop.  Midnight, 
1  o'clock,  2  o'clock,  and  even  3  o'clock,  would  find  the  apostle  of 
transcendentalism  still  engaged  in  explaining  his  conception  of  the 
universe. 


He  would  tolerate  no  interruption.  If  once  his  attention  was 
allowed  to  stray  from  the  subject  in  hand  by  an  irreverent  question, 
he  would  awake  from  his  apparent  trance,  and  plainly  manifest  his 
impatience  and  disgust,  and  nothing  more  could  be  got  from  him  that 
evening.  In  such  moments  it  was  only  his  friend  and  adviser,  Col. 
(then  Reverend)  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  pastor  of  the  Free  reli- 
gious society  formed  in  Worcester  in  1852,  who  could  do  anything  with 
him.  By  the  very  few  of  his  followers  in  Worcester  he  was  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  one  inspired,  but  to  the  public  in  general  he 
was  an  enigma,  a  mystery,  and  by  no  small  number  of  Worcester  people 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  harmless  lunatic,  who  might  be  humored  with 
safety,  but  so  far  as  finding  any  food  for  thought  in  his  intermin- 
able maunderings  was  concerned,  they  had  no  use  for  him. 

Thoreau's  few  visits  to  Worcester  were  made  generally  at  the 
invitation  of  his  friends,  the  Browns,  Chamberlains,  Blakes,  John 
Wyman  and  Augustus  Tucker,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  might  have 
been  called  the  Literary  Salon  of  the  infant  city  of  Worcester.  His 
lectures  were  delivered  principally  in  city  hall,  Brinley  hall 
(where  the  new  State  Mutual  building  now  stands),  and  in  the  drawing 
room  of  his  friend,  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Blake. 

These  were  never  well  attended.  If  at  the  earnest  solicitations 
of  his  friends  an  audience  of  100  people  could  be  gotten  together  to 
hear  him,  it  was  considered  a  compliment  to  him,  and  he  was  well 
satisfied.  For  these  lectures  he  asked  nothing,  only  stipulating 
that  his  expenses  should  be  paid.  He,  like  Alcott,  cared  nothing  for 
money,  and  it  was  one  of  his  proudest  boasts  that  he  had  once  lived 
a  year  on  an  actual  cash  expenditure  of  $65.99.  People  could  not 
understand  him,  and  in  his  secret  consciousness  he  was  inclined  to  be 
proud  of  the  fact. 

He  made  no  effort  whatever  to  pay  regard  to  the  conventional- 
ities. On  his  visits  to  Worcester  he  never  troubled  to  bring  a  trunk 
or  even  a  traveling  bag.  His  hostess  would  often  be  mortified,  after 
his  arrival,  to  find  his  personal  belongings  reposing  on  the  table  in 
the  hall  tied  up  in  a  red  bandanna,  or  in  a  greasy  sheet  of  brown 
paper.  The  chances  are  that  if  he  were  living  today  and  carried  out 
the  same  plan  of  existence,  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  suspicious 
character.  .  .  . 


LOOKING  BACK  50  YEARS. 


Additional  Facts  in  the  Literary  Life  of  Old  Worcester. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Telegram: -- 

In  the  article  printed  in  Monday's  Telegram  relative  to  the  dis- 
tinguished men  who  formerly  visited  Worcester  years  ago,  as  for 
instance  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Alcott  and  so  on,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  received  by  the  "elect,"  I  was  much  interested. 


Thoreau  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite,  and  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  Blake  was  his  champion,  but  the  visit  of  Charles  (Boz)  Dickens 
was  the  great  event.  .  .  . 

In  the  back  window  of  Theo.  Brown's  tailoring  shop,  corner  of 
Main  and  Pearl  Streets,  where  many  a  hard  fought  battle  of  chess  had 
been  won  and  lost,  anon  was  wont  to  sit  the  philosopher  Thoreau, 
fashioning  the  habiliments  of  the  soul,  while  near  him  Theo.  would 
calmly  continue  cutting  out  habiliments  for  the  wear  of  the  body, 
and  Harry  Blake,  with  his  eyes  glistening  with  delight  behind  his 
gold-bowed  glasses,  would  follow  the  arguments  of  each:-- 

Oh  'tis  better  to  be  making  the  new, 

That  needs  no  repairs, 

Than  like  that  other  one, 

To  be  sowing  of  the  tares. 

But  we  need  not  weep, 

For  we  know  that  as  we  sow, 

So--also--shall  we  reap. 

H. 

Worcester,  October  29. 


E.  HARLOW  RUSSELL'S  REMINISCENCES  OF  THOREAU 
by  Thomas  Blanding  and  Edmund  A.  Schofield 


I  count  it  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my  life 
to  have  lived  in  the  same  age  and  country  with  Thoreau, 
and  to  have  walked  for  more  than  thirty  years--however  far 
behind—in  the  effulgence  of  his  genius.  ■ 

With  these  words  Elias  Harlow  Russell,  teacher  of  elocution, 
principal  of  the  Worcester  State  Normal  School,  bears  testimony  to 
the  perennial  appeal  of  that  author  whose  papers  fate  had  placed 
in  Russell's  hands.  Russell  was  the  last  person  to  own  all  Tho- 
reau' s  manuscripts  intact.2  And  when,  to  readers  and  dealers,  he 
turned  over  these  treasures,  they  went  into  the  world  like  the 
poetry  in  a  metaphor  Thoreau  found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott: 

Fragments  of  the  lofty  strain 
Float  down  the  tide  of  years 
As  boyant  on  the  stormy  main 
A  parted  wreck  appears. 3 

This  glad  dissemination,  this  sad  dispersal,  was  set  in  motion  forty 
years  before  by  a  brief  encounter,  swift  but  seminal:  a  book  read, 
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a  letter  written,  a  man  met,  then  two  lives  changed  forever.  We  are 
proud  to  present  in  this  issue  of  The  Concord  Saunterer,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Russell's  granddaughter,  Mrs.  George  W.  Pierce,  Russell's 
own  account  of  his  one  meeting  with  Thoreau. 

Russell  and  Thoreau  met  the  evening  of  December  10,  1860,  in  the 
Worcester  home  of  their  mutual  friend,  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Blake. 5 
Thoreau,  en  route  to  a  lecture  engagement  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut, 
had  stopped  in  Worcester  to  spend  that  stormy  night  under  Blake's 
roof.   It  was  a  fateful  trip,  for  Thoreau  had  caught  cold  the  week 
before,  having  stayed  out  too  long  on  a  damp  day  to  count  the 
annual  rings  of  oaks  and  hickories  recently  felled  on  Fairhaven  Hill. 
The  inclement  weather  during  the  Waterbury  journey  was  to  complicate 
his  condition  and  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  later  he  would  be  dead 
of  consumption.  Russell,  writing  F.  B.  Sanborn  on  August  1,  1901, 
recalled,  "Thoreau  was  suffering  from  that  cold  on  the  evening  I 
spent  with  him  at  Mr.  Blake's  house  here  in  Worcester;  I  remember 
his  hoarseness,  though  nothing  else  that  bespoke  illness. "6 

Russell  wrote  his  recollections  of  Thoreau  in  1891  from  now- 
lost  notes  set  down  soon  after  their  meeting.  He  read  his  paper, 
three  times  in  Massachusetts  during  the  1890s:  before  the  Friday 
Evening  Club,  Boston,  June  5,  1891;  the  John  Eliot  Club,  Roxbury, 
December  3,  1891;  and  the  Unitarian  Club,  Leominster,  December  27, 
1899.  The  Leominster  Daily  Enterprise  reported  the  last  reading 
the  next  day  with  several  excerpts  from  Russell's  remarks,  noting: 

Mr.  Russell,  by  the  way,  has  had  unusually  good 
opportunities  to  know  the  truth  about  this  remarkable 
and  little-understood  man,  having  been  long  familiar 
with  his  Concord  haunts  and  well  acquainted  with  many  of 
his  friends  and  neighbors,  particularly  with  the  late 
H.  G.  0.  Blake  of  Worcester,  who  was,  in  a  sense,  Tho- 
reau' s  literary  executor,  and  who,  at  his  death,  bequeathed 
to  Mr.  Russell  all  of  Thoreau' s  manuscripts. 7 

The  text  below,  the  first  third  of  Russell's  paper  "An  Evening 
(and  Thirty  Years)  with  Thoreau,"  is  the  account  of  their  encounter. 
The  rest  of  Russell's  talk  is  an  estimate  of  Thoreau' s  character  and 
genius  which,  while  good  in  itself,  does  not  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
Thoreau 's  life.8 


AN  EVENING   (AND  THIRTY  YEARS)    WITH  THOREAU 

E.  Harlow  Russell 

Somewhat  more  than  thirty  years  ago  I  happened  to  notice  in  the 
printed  catalogue  of  a  library  the  following  title:  "A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimac  River",  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau.9  Being  at  that 
time  a  student  of  landscape  drawingJO  I  conjectured  that  this  book 
might  perhaps  be  the  journal  of  some  French  artist  who  had  wandered 
this  way  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  and  I  accordingly  took  out  the 
unpretending  volume  and  read  it  through.   I  did  not  make  out  at  all 


the  writer's  aim  or  scope,  which  was  indeed  at  that  time  beyond  my 
ken.  But  there  were  observations  and  descriptions  of  natural  scenery 
that  interested  mejl  and  when  a  year  or  two  later,  I  came  across  a 
second-hand  copy  of  "Walden,  nr  Life  in  the  Woods",  by  the  same  author, 
I  bought  it  and  have  it  yet. '2  in  the  chapter  on  Reading,  in  "Walden", 
occurs  this  sentence:  "How  many  a  man  has  dated  a  new  era  in  his  life 
from  the  reading  of  a  book. "13  it  is  hardly  an  extravagance  for  me  to 
regard  this  statement  in  the  light  of  a  prophecy,  of  which  my  own 
experience  with  this  very  book  has  proved  to  be  a  rich  fulfilment. 
About  the  time  of  reading  "Walden"  I  became  acquainted  with  two  of 
Thoreau's  friends,^  whose  conversations  saw  much  upon  the  rare  inter- 
course they  had  had  with  him,  particularly  in  certain  open-air  excur- 
sions, and  helped  to  raise  my  interest  in  the  man  to  a  high  pitch. 

A  few  months  later,  one  of  these  friends  invited  me  to  meet  Tho- 
reau,  who  was  to  spend  a  night  at  his  house  in  Worcester .' 5  From 
what  I  had  read  of  his  writings,  I  expected  to  see  a  man  of  singular 
appearance  and  manners—something  of  an  oddity,  in  fact.   I  remember 
wondering  whether  he  would  not  greet  me  in  some  strange,  unheard-of 
fashion,  and  whether  his  conversation  would  not  be  unintelligible  or 
such  as  to  throw  me  into  dumb  perplexity  and  embarrassment.   I  could 
scarcely  imagine  how  I  was  to  behave  in  the  presence  of  one  whose 
thoughts  and  conduct  differed  so  widely  from  those  of  ordinary  men, 
and  whose  attitude  towards  society  and  its  conventionalities  I  knew 
to  be  so  critical,  not  to  say  disdainful.   I  half  fancied  that  this 
modern  Diogenes  might  even  hold  a  lantern  up  to  my  face  for  a  moment 
to  see  if  I  were  the  honest  man  he  was  looking  for,  and  I  could 
already  feel  the  scorn  of  his  quick  disappointment. 

From  a  record  of  the  interview,  written  out  not  long  after,  I  am 
able  to  give  a  tolerably  correct  account  of  my  impressions,  though 
there  was  little  in  what  I  saw  and  heard  of  the  men  during  that  even- 
ing to  foreshow  the  profound  influence  he  was  to  exert  upon  all  my 
after  life. 

While  I  was  taking  off  my  overcoat  in  the  entry  I  heard  from  an 
inner  room  a  deep  musical  voice  which  I  knew  to  be  that  of  a  stranger 
and  felt  to  be  the  voice  of  Thoreau  himself J  6  Upon  being  ushered 
into  the  room  where  the  small  company  were  assembled  J  7  my  first  glance 
fell  upon  a  man  sitting  near  the  door  whose  appearance,  without  having 
anything  odd  about  it,  would  yet,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
arrested  my  attention.  He  wore  the  look  which  we  recognize  as  that  of 
vitality  and  distinction—not  unlike  the  late  General  Sherman.  When 
I  was  introduced  he  rose  quickly,  almost  nimbly,  to  his  feet,  stood 
yery   erect,  and  extended  his  hand,  saying,  I  think,  "I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  Mr.  Russell."  There  was  in  his  salutation  more  of  the  tone  and 
manner  of  cordiality  than  I  had  expected.  He  seemed  of  rather  less 
than  the  medium  height,  compact,  well-proportioned,  and  noticeably 
straight  and  erect.  His  shoulders  were  not  square,  but  sloping,  like 
those  of  Mr.  Emerson.  His  head  was  not  large,  nor  did  it  strike  me 
as  handsome;  it  was  covered  with  a  full  growth  of  rather  dark  hair. 18 
His  face  was  wery   striking,  whether  seen  in  the  front  or  profile  view. 
Large,  perceptive,  blue  I  think,  eyes,  large  and  prominent  nose;  his 
mouth  concealed  by  a  full,  dark  beard,  worn  natural  but  not  untrimmed; 
these  features  pervaded  by  a  wise,  serious  and  dignified  look.  His 


countenance  was  not  severe  or  commanding,  but  it  certainly  gave  no 
hint  of  shallowness  or  trifling.  He  was  attired  in  plain,  dark 
clothes,  not  ill-fitting,  but  well  removed  from  anything  like  "style". 
He  wore  a  turned-over  linen  collar  and  a  black  cravat  that  was  tied 
without  skill,  and  I  remember  noticing  on  his  feet  blue  woolen  socks, 
and  a  pair  of  slippers  that  I  thought  might  have  been  lent  him  for 
the  evening  by  his  host.   I  have  already  said  that  his  voice  was  deep- 
toned  and  musical;  its  effect  in  conversation  was  agreeable.  In 
speech  he  was  deliberate  and  positive.  The  emphatic  words  seemed  to 
hang  fire  or  to  be  held  back  for  an  instant  as  if  to  gather  force  and 
weight.  Although  he  resembled  Emerson  in  this,  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  affectation  about  it;  he  appeared  to  be  looking  at  his  thought 
all  the  time  he  was  selecting  and  uttering  his  words.  Perhaps  he 
talked  rather  like  one  who  was  more  accustomed  to  be  listened  to  than 
to  listen,  though  this  was  by  no  means  prominent,  and  there  was  not 
the  slightest  lack  of  courtesy  in  his  manner.  His  conversation  was 
easy  and  interesting,  but  it  was  of  the  kind  that  proceeds  by  a  suc- 
cession of  short  paragraphs  deliberately  constructed,  rather  than  by 
suggestive  sentences  and  phrases  neatly  and  sympathetically  adjusted 
to  what  is  said  by  others.  He  gave  you  a  chance  to  talk,  attended  to 
what  you  said,  and  then  made  his  reply,  but  did  not  come  to  very  close 
quarters  with  you  or  help  you  out  with  your  thought  after  the  manner 
of  skilled  and  practiced  conversers.  Emerson  says  of  him  that  "he 
coldly  and  fully  stated  his  opinion  without  affecting  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  company. "1.9  He  was  always  interesting, 
often  entertaining,  but  never  what  you  would  call  charming. 

The  conversation  on  the  evening  I  am  speaking  of  did  not  take  a 
very  high  range,  but  Thoreau's  inclination  was  to  treat  everything 
seriously.  We  were  speaking  of  boats,  and  I  mentioned  that  I  had 
used  one  the  previous  summer  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee  made  of  canvas 
which  served  very  well.  He  seemed  interested  in  this  and  asked 
several  questions  about  it.  Then  he  said  that  the  birch  bark  canoe 
made  Indian  fashion  was  for  its  uses  superior  to  anything  that  had 
been  invented  since.  This  led  him  to  speak  of  Indians,  their  skill 
in  woodcraft,  and  particularly  their  persistence  in  being  Indians. 
He  spoke  from  experience  and  sympathy,  as  well  as  from  very  wide  read- 
ing. The  white  man,  he  said,  when  he  tried  outdoor  life  fell  a  long 
way  behind  the  Indian.  "We  sometimes  camp  out,"  he  exclaimed,  "the 
Indian  rarely  camped  in. "  He  spoke  in  great  disparagement  of  the  mis- 
sionary labors  of  white  people  among  the  Indians,  observing  with 
emphasis  that  our  ways  of  living  were  no  better  fitted  to  them  than 
theirs  to  us.  He  then  related  an  account  of  some  native  Greenlanders 
who  were  kidnapped  and  carried  on  board  a  European  vessel. 20  They 
immediately  began  to  jump  overboard  and  swim  ashore.  Those  who  could 
be  prevented  were  then  confined  below  decks  and  kept  there  until  the 
ship  had  proceeded  hundreds  of  miles  on  her  homeward  voyage,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  come  upon  deck;  whereupon  they  straight-way  ran  to 
the  stern,  jumped  into  the  sea  and  struck  out  boldly  and  confidently 
for  home!  He  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  wonderful  dexterity 
displayed  by  Greenlanders  in  the  management  of  their  kayaks  or  skin 
boats.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  got  into  some  discussion  with 
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the  late  D.  A.  Wasson,21  who  was  present,  on  the  subject  of  mission- 
aries.  I  have  forgotten  what  the  disputed  point  was,  but  I  distinct- 
ly remember  how  firmly  and  persistently,  though  courteously,  Thoreau 
maintained  his  side,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  long-settled  con- 
viction in  his  mind.  He  happened  to  speak,  in  some  connection,  of  a 
man  named  Hawkins  who  had  lately  called  to  solicit  his  subscription 
to  a  life  of  his  (Hawkins's)  father,  a  noted  temperance  lecturer. 22 
"I  told  him"  said  Thoreau  that  I  was  not  much  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, as  my  intemperance  did  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  ardent 
spirits."  I  remember  his  saying  also  that  he  seldom  bought  a  book 
until  he  had  read  it.  When  I  came  to  take  leave  of  him  he  gave  me 
his  hand  again  in  a  pleasant  and  cordial  manner,  and  I  thought  he 
showed  pleasure,  though  I  do  not  remember  what  he  said,  when  I  told 
him  that  I  was  engaged  in  reading  his  books,  and  expressed  more, 
probably,  by  manner  than  by  words,  the  deep  interest  I  was  growing 
to  feel  in  them. 

I  have  always  remembered  with  sadness  the  hoarseness  and  cough 
from  which  he  was  suffering  at  this  time,  for  although  supposed  to 
be  temporary,  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the  malady  that  proved  fatal 
about  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards.  He  was  not  quite  forty-six  when 
he  died. 23  i  had  looked  forward  to  a  camping  excursion  with  Thoreau 
in  the  summer  of  1862,  and  had  of  course  anticipated  a  memorable 
experience;  but  his  failing  health  deferred  any  hopes,  and  his  death, 
in  May  of  that  year,  extinguished  them  forever. 

What  was  there  in  this  man  that  gave  him  such  power  to  affect 
those  who  came  into  relations  with  him  and  that  has  gained  for  his 
writing  a  wide  and  increasing  influence  in  both  hemispheres  every 
year  since  his  death?  It  was,  first,  the  force,  ingenuity,  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  mind,  his  clear  insight  and  his  originalty;  and 
secondly,  it  was  his  genius  for  expression,  his  remarkable  literary 
faculty.  These,  be  it  remembered  are  commanding  endowments,  always 
giving  to  their  possessor  a  compelling  influence  upon  men.  They  are 
the  endowments  of  Shakspere  and  Homer.  For  the  imagination  of 
Shakspere  and  Homer,  the  praise  of  which  is  upon  every  tongue,  is 
not,  after  all,  their  prime  quality;  they  prevail  rather  by  their 
insight  and  power  of  statement.  Imagination  is  the  servant,  not  the 
master,  of  such  genius  as  theirs;  imagination  is  the  quarry  that 
yields  the  blocks,  not  the  inspired  chisel  that  sculptures  them  into 
forms  of  undying  beauty.  The  ruling  passion  of  Thoreau 's  mind  was 
love  of  nature.  He  was  in  the  deepest  sense  a  devout  pantheist,  and 
he  possessed  "the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine"  that  gives  consum- 
mate expression  in  literary  form  to  nature's  rarest  moods  and  sub- 
til est  meanings.  His  mornings  were  spent  abroad  with  the  birds  and 
squirrels  in  field  and  forest;  his  afternoons  at  home  over  his  jour- 
nal, transcribing  and  translating  his  experience—this  was  his  chief 
work  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  the  ten  volumes  of  his  writings 
already  published  and  lately  dignified  by  being  issued  in  the  River- 
side Series,  have  not  by  any  means  exhausted  the  riches  of  the  thirty 
and  more  quarto  volumes  of  manuscript  which  he  left  behind  him. 
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Endnotes 

1.  A  note,  endorsed  "Oct.  8,  1899.  E  H  Russell,"  in  Alfred  Hosmer's 
grangerized  copy  of  Henry  S.  Salt,  Life  of  Henry  David  Thoreau 
(London,  1896),  p.  217  (Concord  Free  Public  Library,  quoted  with 
permission). 

2.  George  S.  Hellman,  a  manuscript  dealer,  purchased  most  of  the 
Thoreau  papers  from  Russell.  He  bought  and  sold  them  at  inter- 
vals over  several  years,  so  never  held  the  whole  collection  at 
one  time. 

3.  Thoreau' s  Literary  Notebook  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  ed. 
Kenneth  Walter  Cameron  (Hartford,  1964),  p.  53.  The  quotation 
is  from  Scott's  "Thomas  the  Rhymer."  See  also  Thoreau' s  Journal 
for  September  28,  1843. 

4.  We  wish  to  thank  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Morrier  for  bring- 
ing this  paper  to  our  attention  and  providing  a  typescript  of 
the  text. 

5.  Blake  wrote  Alfred  Hosmer,  March  7,  1893,  "My  friend  says  that 
when  he  first  saw  Thoreau  in  abt.  1860  or  61,  he  wore  a  full 
beard  ..."  (Concord  Free  Public  Library).  The  "friend"  is 
almost  certainly  E.  Harlow  Russell.  The  diary  of  Harriet  L. 
Russell,  E.  Harlow's  wife,  records  visits  by  Blake  to  the  Russell 
home  on  February  26  and  March  5,  1893.  Walter  Harding,  The  Days 
of  Henry  Thoreau  (New  York,  1965),  pp.  413-414,  dates  Russell's 
evening  with  Thoreau  February  22,  1859,  when  Thoreau  lectured  in 
Worcester  on  "Autumnal  Tints."  Russell's  reminiscences,  however, 
clearly  indicate  a  later  date. 

6.  E.  Harlow  Russell  to  F.  B.  Sanborn,  August  1,  1901  (Mugar  Memo- 
rial Library,  Boston  University). 

7.  "Unitarian  Club,"  Leominster  Daily  Enterprise,  December  28, 
1899,  from  a  clipping  in  the  Alfred  Hosmer  Scrapbooks,  Concord 
Free  Public  Library.  Walter  Harding  reprinted  excerpts  from 
this  newspaper  report  in  "Some  Unfamiliar  Glimpses  of  Thoreau," 
Thoreau  Society  Bulletin,  no.  69  (Fall  1959),  1-2,  and  again  in 
Thoreau:  Man  of  Concord  (New  York,  1960),  pp.  97-98. 

8.  An  exception  may  be  noted.  Russell  remarks: 

I  believe  Thoreau  regarded  his  essay  entitled  "Life 
Without  Principle"  as  embodying  his  weightiest  message 
to  his  fellow  men,  and  when  his  publishers  were  impor- 
tuning him  for  manuscripts  to  print  which  they  thought 
would  prove  more  acceptable  to  the  public,  he  sternly 
insisted  that  this  trenchant  and  searching  paper  should 
first  appear,  as  the  only  condition  of  any  further  deal- 
ings with  them,  and  he  carried  his  point.  The  essay  was 
first  published  in  the  "Atlantic,"  and  it  is  a  piece  of 
the  strictest  moral  writing  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
It  is  "Sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and 
is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart." 
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9.  Russell  most  likely  found  A  Week  listed  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Young  Men's  Library  Association,  of  Worcester, 
with  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  By-Laws,  List  of  Officers,  &c, 
(Worcester,  1853).  By  1856,  when  Russell  read  A  Week,  the 
Library  Association  had  merged  with  the  Worcester  Lyceum  to 
form  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Library  Association.  For  sup- 
porting evidence  for  this  and  other  annotations,  see  Edmund 

A.  Schofield,  "Time  Recovering  Itself:  E.  Harlow  Russell's 
Thirty  Years  (and  More)  with  Henry  D.  Thoreau"  in  this  issue 
of  The  Concord  Saunterer. 

10.  Russell  at  this  time  apparently  was  studying  "perspective  draw- 
ing" with  William  J.  Whi taker  in  Worcester  or  teaching  himself 
from  Whi taker's  A  Progressive  Course  of  Inventive  Drawing  on 
the  Principles  of  Pestalozzi,  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  and  Self 
Instruction  (Boston,  1851,  1853). 

11.  Thoreau' s  descriptions  of  locales  along  the  Merrimac  River 
would  have  interested  Russell,  a  native  of  Sanbornton,  New 
Hampshire. 

12.  Russell  probably  did  not  read  Walden  until  1859  or  1860. 

13.  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Walden;  or,  Life  in  the  Woods  (Boston,  1854), 
p.  117. 

14.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Blake  (1816-1898)  and  Theophilus  Brown 
(1811-1879)  of  Worcester. 

15.  Russell  met  Thoreau  at  H.  G.  0.  Blake's  home  on  December  10, 
1860.  Thoreau  was  on  his  way  to  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  to 
read  his  lecture  on  "Autumnal  Tints." 

16.  Thoreau' s  "deep  musical  voice"  doubtless  was  caused  by  his 
cold.  Russell  elsewhere  says  that  Thoreau  was  hoarse  during 
his  visit  to  Worcester. 

17.  The  company  assembled  at  3  Bowdoin  Street  could  have  included 
(besides  Blake)  his  wife,  Nancy  H.  P.  (Conant)  Blake,  his 
nineteen-year-old  daughter  by  his  first  marriage,  Sarah  C. 
Blake,  and  the  family's  twenty- three-year-old  Irish  domestic, 
Catharine  Kelly.  David  A.  Wasson  was  there  and  probably  Theo. 
Brown.  Other  members  of  the  Free  Church,  including  Martha 
LeBaron,  lived  in  the  neighborhood  and  may  have  attended  the 
gathering. 

18.  The  Leominster  Daily  Enterprise  (December  28,  1899)  adds, 
"somewhat  carelessly  brushed  after  no  particular  style." 

19.  Joel  Myerson,  "Emerson's  'Thoreau':  A  New  Edition  from  Manu- 
script," in  Studies  in  the  American  Renaissance  1979,  ed.  Joel 
Myerson  (Boston,  1979),  p.  40. 

20.  The  kidnapping  of  two  Greenlanders  in  Davis  Strait  by  merchants 
from  Copenhagen  in  1636  is  recounted  in  David  Cranz,  The  History 
of  Greenland,  Containing  a  Description  of  the  Country  and  Its 
Inhabitants  (London,  1767),  Vol.  1,  p.  278.  Thoreau  withdrew 
this  book  from  the  Harvard  College  Library  on  November  7,  1860 
(Kenneth  Walter  Cameron,  "Books  Thoreau  Borrowed  from  Harvard 
College  Library,"  in  Emerson  the  Essayist  [Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, 1945],  Vol.  2,  pp.  198,  201). 

21.  The  Reverend  David  Atwood  Wasson  (1823-1887)  frequently  preached 
at  the  Free  Church  in  Worcester  and  succeeded  Thomas  Wentworth 
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Higginson  as  its  pastor  in  1862.  Wasson  had  rented  the  Thoreaus' 
"Texas  House"  in  Concord  in  1859  but  by  December  1860  was  stay- 
ing in  Worcester.   (See  Wasson's  letter  to  The  Liberator,  dated 
"Worcester,  Dec.  13th,  1860,"  in  Beyond  Concord:  Selected 
Writings  of  David  Atwood  Wasson,  ed.  Charles  H.  Foster  [Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana,  1965],  pp.  76-79. ) 

22.  Thoreau's  unwelcome  caller  was  the  Reverend  William  George 
Hawkins,  rector  of  Saint  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Wilkinsonville 
(Sutton),  Massachusetts,  from  April  1860  to  April  1862,  and 
editor  of  the  National  Freedman  from  1863  to  1866.  Hawkins  was 
peddling  Life  of  John  H.  W.  Hawkins  (Boston  and  New  York,  1859; 
Boston  and  Cleveland,  1860;  and  later  editions).  The  elder 
Hawkins  had  died  in  August  1858.  His  son  was  in  Boston  by 
January  1859,  when  he  wrote  the  preface  to  the  first  edition 

of  the  biography.  The  United  States  Census  for  1860  places 
Hawkins  and  his  family  in  Wilkinsonville  on  July  9,  1860. 
Hawkins  probably  offered  Thoreau  a  subscription  to  the  1860  edi- 
tion of  the  Life. 

23.  Thoreau  was  not  quite  forty- five  when  he  died  on  May  6,  1862. 


TIME  RECOVERING  ITSELF: 
E.  HARLOW  RUSSELL'S  THIRTY  YEARS  (AND  MORE)  WITH  HENRY  D.  THOREAU 


by  Edmund  A.  Schofield 


We  were  thus  entering  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  on 
the  bosom  of  the  flood  formed  by  the  tribute  of  its  innu- 
merable valleys.  The  river  was  the  only  key  which  could 
unlock  its  maze,  presenting  its  hills  and  valleys,  its 
lakes  and  streams,  in  their  natural  order  and  position. 

Thoreau,  A  Week  ("Sunday") 


I .   SANB0RNT0N 

During  the  fluvioterrestrial  journey  that  would  be  memorialized 
a  decade  after  the  fact  in  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers, 
John  and  Henry  Thoreau  passed  through  the  town  of  Sanbornton,  New 
Hampshire,  on  their  way  to  the  White  Mountains,  some  thirty  miles 
farther  north.  Situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pemigewasset  and 
Winnepesaukee  Rivers,  which  flow  together  to  form  the  Merrimack, 
Sanbornton  (population  2,750)1  had  long  been  a  scheduled  rest  stop 
for  the  Concord-to-Plymouth  stage.  With  their  fellow  passengers  on 
the  stage,  the  two  Thoreau  brothers  probably  had  lunch  in  Sanbornton 
just  before  noon  on  that  clear,  warm  Friday  in  September,  and  from 
the  top  of  a  nearby  rise  caught  a  first  glimpse  of  their  exalted 
destination.   "The  scenery  commences  on  Sanbornton  Square,"  Thoreau, 
then  twenty-two,  would  record  in  his  Journal  entry  for  September  6, 
1839,  "whence  the  White  Mountains  are  first  visible. "2 
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Living  in  Sanbornton  at  the  time,  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Salmon 
Brook,  was  Elias  Harlow  Russell,  not  yet  three  years  old.3  More 
than  three  decades  later,  this  child  of  New  Hampshire's  "vast  up- 
landish  country"  would  begin  the  long-delayed  process  of  moving 
Thoreau's  Journal  into  print.  What  is  remarkable  about  Russell's 
pivotal  role  in  the  Journal's  publication  is  that,  so  far  as  is 
known,  he  met  Thoreau  only  once,  albeit  at  a  turning  point  in 
Thoreau's  life  and  in  the  home  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Blake  (1816- 
1898),  perhaps  Thoreau's  closest  friend  and  most  supportive  patron, 
a  man  Sophia  Thoreau  trusted  so  much  she  bequeathed  him  her  brother's 
precious  manuscripts  in  1876.  It  was  a  shared  interest  in  New 
Hampshire's  landscape,  people,  and  history,  as  well  as  a  mutual 
friendship  with  Blake,  that  would  work  to  bring  about  that  single 
meeting  between  Russell  and  Thoreau.  Those  same  influences  had 
nearly  brought  about  a  meeting  four  and  a  half  years  sooner,  but 
circumstances  then  were  not  quite  right.  Though  circumstances  kept 
Russell  and  Thoreau  apart  until  December  10,  1860,  destined  to  meet 
they  were. ^ 

Often  there  seems  an  inevitability  to  the  course  of  events,  and 
never  so  much  as  in  the  hindsight  of  historical  perspective.  Submit 
a  moment  or  a  life,  even  an  era,  to  scrutiny  and  you  come  away  con- 
vinced it  could  have  been  only  as  it  was:  one  inevitability  flows 
into  another,  and  that  into  yet  another. 

No  person  is  totally  in  control  of  his  life,  of  course,  though 
temperament,  character,  talents,  and  interests  all  influence  the 
direction  it  takes.  Only  genius  fully  confounds  fate.  But  context 
plays  a  large  part  too:  the  social  and  natural  milieux  within 
which  one's  life  unfolds.  The  people  one  meets,  the  places  one 
goes  (or  elects  not  to  go),  one's  successes  and  failures  are  dic- 
tated as  much  by  the  shape  of  the  social  and  physical  environment 
as  by  predilection  and  temperament.  The  contours  of  outer  terrains 
determine  the  course  one's  life  takes  at  least  as  much  as  the  lay  of 
one's  interior  landscape.  All  this  seems  true  of  the  events  and 
people  that  brought  Russell  and  Thoreau  together  in  Blake's  home 
nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 

The  meeting  came  at  an  important  time  in  each  man's  life:  fif- 
teen months  before  Russell  would  marry  and  a  week  after  Thoreau 
caught  his  fatal  cold.  While  their  paths  had  wery   nearly  crossed  at 
least  twice  before  (in  Sanbornton  in  1839  and  in  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1856),  the  record  reveals  that  they  could  not  have 
crossed  before  that  snowy  December  evening  in  1860.  So  far  as  we 
know  their  paths  never  crossed  again,  yet  that  brief  encounter  was 
to  have  ramifications  for  nearly  half  a  century  afterwards,  and  per- 
haps beyond--in  Thoreau's  case  on  the  fate  of  his  literary  reputa- 
tion and  writings  (particularly  his  Journal),  not  of  his  life  itself, 
in  Russell's  case  on  subtle  aspects  of  his  inner  life. 

How  these  two  men--in  some  ways  similar,  in  others  vastly  dif- 
ferent—came to  meet  at  the  home  of  Harrison  and  Nancy  Blake,  No.  3 
Bowdoin  Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  Monday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1860— the  only  place  and  the  only  time  they  could  have  met— 
I  shall  try  to  demonstrate. ^  In  his  own  account,  printed  in  this 
issue  of  The  Concord  Saunterer,  Russell  describes  the  meeting  but 
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gives  only  a  few,  though  very  useful,  clues  as  to  how  it  came  to 
pass.  Russell  concentrates  on  the  meeting  itself;  here,  I  will 
attempt  to  place  the  meeting  in  context  by  tracing  both  its  ante- 
cedants  and  its  consequences.  As  Thoreau  says  in  A  Week,  "I  have 
traced  its  stream  from  where  it  bubbles  out  of  the  rocks  of  the 
White  Mountains  above  the  clouds,  to  where  it  is  lost  amid  the  salt 
billows  of  the  ocean  on  Plum  Island  beach"  ("Sunday"). 


E.  HARLOW  RUSSELL  AT  LE  ROY, 
NEW  YORK,  ABOUT  1867 

(Courtesy  of  Mrs.    G.    W.    Pierce) 


Elias  Harlow  Russell  was  born  in  Sanbornton,  New  Hampshire,  on 
November  27,  1836,  the  youngest  child  of  Elias  and  Comfort  (Rundlet) 
Russell.  Though  he  had  little  systematic  education,  he  was  to 
become  a  pioneer  in  education  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  through  contributions  to  the  "Child  Study  Movement." 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  local  schools  of  Sanbornton, 
among  them  the  Woodman  Sanbornton  Academy  at  Sanbornton  Square. 
Russell  never  attended  college,  except  briefly  as  a  medical  student 
at  Dartmouth,  or  even  prepared  for  college.  All  told,  he  spent  less 
than  two  years  in  secondary  schools  or  academies.  By  his  own 
account,  "his  education  by  reading,  study,  and  observation,  began 
early  and  continued  without  cessation  or  pause  throughout  life." 
Russell  died  in  his  beloved  Sanbornton  on  April  3,  1917,  at  the  age 
of  eighty. 6 

Russell  had  a  natural  and  recognized  talent  for  teaching.  In 
1853,  while  still  a  student  sixteen  years  old,  he  began  teaching  in 
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his  native  town.  He  taught  almost  continuously  for  fifty-six  years 
in  New  England  and  New  York.  His  reputation  grew  steadily,  his  stu- 
dents and  others  attesting  to  his  extraordinary  skill. 7 

II.   LANCASTER 

Early  in  Russell's  career,  probably  late  1855  or  early  1856, 
he  settled  on  "elocution"  as  a  specialty.  He  seems  to  have  made 
this  decision  while  enrolled  in  William  Russell's  short-lived  New- 
England  Normal  Institute,  established  in  the  spring  of  1853  in 
Lancaster,  Massachusetts. 8  a  pioneer  in  education  and  a  close 
friend,  even  a  mentor,  of  Bronson  Alcott,  William  Russell  (1798- 
1873)  taught  elocution  in  his  Institute.  Alcott  and  William  Russell 
had  operated  a  school  together  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  more 
than  two  decades  earlier.9  At  the  New-England  Normal  Institute, 
Elias  was  probably  William  Russell's  best  student. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1855,  less  than  a  year  after  young  Elias 
had  enrolled  as  a  student,  the  New-England  Normal  Institute  col- 
lapsed financially J°  Faculty  (those  who  had  not  already  defected) 
and  students  scattered.  Some  went  to  Worcester  looking  for  work, 
including,  among  the  students,  E.  Harlow  Russell  (his  preferred 
form  of  his  name)  and  Francis  Amasa  Walker  (1840-1897),  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  from  1891  to  1897;'^ 
and,  among  the  faculty,  Hermann  Krusi  (1817-1903),  son  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's  associate  of  the  same  name.  Worcester  was  then  a  rapidly 
growing  city  of  23,000,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Lancaster,  on  the 
Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad. 

Kru'si  did  not  go  to  Worcester  until  late  in  1856.  He  had  spent 
the  winter  of  1855-56  unsuccessfully  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Kru'si  had  been  preceded  in  Providence  by  Arthur  Sumner  and  Dana  Pond 
Col  burn,  teachers  who  earlier  had  left  the  New-England  Normal  Insti- 
tute for  better  positions  with  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  J 2 

Earlier  still,  even  before  the  Institute  had  closed,  an  English 
artist  (of  sorts),  "Professor"  William  J.  Whi taker,  had  departed. 
At  some  point  he  passed  through  Worcester,  though  exactly  when,  or 
how  long  he  stayed,  may  never  be  known.  Whitaker,  one  of  the  small 
group  of  men  who  had  collaborated  with  William  Russell  in  founding 
the  New-England  Normal  Institute,  suggested  tactics  to  Russell  for 
luring  Krusi  to  this  country  from  Switzerland  in  1853.   (Whitaker 
and  Kru'si  had  met  while  teaching  at  the  same  school  in  London.) 
Kru'si  never  forgave  Whitaker  the  exaggerated  claims  which  had  enticed 
Kru'si  to  Lancaster.  No  doubt  Russell  and  Whitaker  had  thought  that 
the  name  Kru'si,  associated  with  Pestalozzi,  would  lend  authority  to 
their  Institute. 

In  the  spring  of  1856  Whitaker  was  dismissed  from^a  lectureship 
with  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Institutes  for,  in  Kru'si' s  words, 
"his  vanity  and  inveterate  propensity  for  boasting,  which  amounted 
to  absolute  lying,  and  other  unbecoming  practices."  Krusi  took 
Whitaker's  place.  13 
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III.  WORCESTER 

In  Worcester,  they  were  developing  a  Thoreau  "cult." 
There  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  lived,  the  literary 
minister,  one  of  the  active  Abolitionists.  There  lived 
Theophilus  Brown,  the  literary  tailor,  who  sent  forth 
sparkles  of  wit  as  he  bent  over  his  measuring-tape  and 
scissors;  and  there,  above  all,  dwelt  Harrison  G.  0. 
Blake,  a  terribly  conscientious  Harvard  man,  who,  as 
Emerson  said,  would  even  return  a  borrowed  umbrella  and 
who  was  Henry's  firmest  partisan. 

Van  Wyck  Brooks,  The  Flowering 
of  New  England 

On  the  face  of  it,  Worcester  was  an  excellent  choice  for  a 
young  and  aspiring  teacher  like  E.  Harlow  Russell  (or  even  an  accom- 
plished one  like  Hermann  Kriisi).  There  were  many  private  schools  in 
the  city:  Herbert  Hall,  Highland  Military  Academy,  Eli  Thayer's 
Oread  Institute,  Worcester  Academy,  Professor  James  Bushee's  School 
for  Young  Ladies,  Ladies'  Collegiate  Institute,  Mr.  Eaton's  Commer- 
cial Institute,  the  Worcester  Medical  School,  and  so  on--most  of 
which  might  have  found  use  for  an  instructor  in  elocution.^ 

Still  surprisingly  rural  (it  had  become  a  city  only  in  1848), 
Worcester  nonetheless  had  a  wide  variety  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties. It  had  an  active  (even  hyperactive)  political  and  cultural 
life,  being  a  seat  of  fervent  Free  Soil  and  Abolitionist  sentiment, 
and  boasting,  in  addition  to  its  many  schools  and  colleges,  an 
active  lyceum,  three  large  libraries,  several  newspapers  (some  of 
them  national  in  scope),  a  revitalized  natural  history  society,  and 
innumerable  diversions,  amusements,  and  other  distractions J5 
Rapidly  industrializing  by  virtue  of  its  position  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Blackstone  River,  on  whose  banks  the  Industrial  Revolution 
had  first  taken  root  in  this  country,  Worcester  nonetheless  could 
still  boast  considerable  natural  beauty.^  prom  all  indications, 
Thoreau  actually  liked  Worcester,  even  visited  it  with  alacrity-- 
for  while  it  was  not  Concord,  neither  was  it  Boston.  By  1856  he  had. 
been  visiting  it  for  seven  years,  having  lectured  there  at  least 
five  times  and  written  fully  twenty-five  letters  to  his  friend  Blake 
"Come  &  be  Concord,  as  I  have  been  Worcestered,"  he  would  write  to 
Blake  in  April  1857,  surely  the  ultimate  confession  from  so  loyal  a 
Concordian  as  Thoreau. 

"It  has  revived  in  me  a  haunting  impression  of  you,  which  I 
carried  away  from  some  spoken  words  of  yours,"  Blake  had  written 
Thoreau  in  March  1848,  initiating  a  correspondence  that  would  span 
thirteen  years  and  evoke  some  fifty  letters  from  Thoreau.  Blake  was 
referring  in  his  letter  to  Thoreau's  "Aulus  Persius  Flaccus"  in  the 
July  1840  Dial ,  an  article  later  incorporated  into  A  Week,  probably 
as  a  result  of  Blake's  letter,  for  Thoreau  admits  in  his  reply,  "I 
have  had  to  look  at  that  page  again  to  learn  what  was  the  tenor  of 
my  thought  then. "17  "Almost  the  last  regular  service  which  I  per- 
formed in  the  cause  of  literature,"  Thoreau  points  out  in  A  Week, 
"was  to  read  the  works  of  AULUS  PERSIUS  FLACCUS,"  probably  the 


evening  after  the  brothers  had  passed  through  SanborntonJ8  Fate 
would  bring  Blake's  influence  and  patronage  full  circle  when  Russell 
would  first  encounter  Thoreau  in  fancy  in  A  Week  and  in  person  in 
Blake's  parlor. 

Thoreau  closed  his  August  1849  letter  to  Blake  with  the  words, 
"Will  you  remember  me  to  Mr.  Brown,  when  you  see  him  next:  he  is 
well  remembered  by  Henry  Thoreau."  This  was,  of  course,  Theophilus 
Brown  (1811-1879),  "the  literary  tailor,"  who  Thoreau  probably  had 
met  for  the  first  time  during  his  visit  to  Worcester  in  April  of 
that  year,  when  he  had  delivered  his  first  lecture  there. 

Theophilus  Brown,  known  as  "Theo.,"  was  a  memorable  man,  "quite 
a  remarkable  person  I  think,"  his  neighbor  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
son  wrote,  "very   original  and  agreeable,  and  rather  the  wit  of  the 
city.  I  have  ridden,  walked,  and  sailed  with  him  with  great  satis- 
faction."^ 

Theo.  had  come  to  Worcester  from  Rehoboth  in  1828  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  work  as  an  apprentice  in  the  tailoring  firm  of  his  two 
older  brothers,  Albert  and  William.  In  the  Browns'  shop  gathered 
many  of  Worcester's  intellectuals,  including  Blake,  Russell,  Higgin- 
son,  Elihu  Burritt  ("the  learned  blacksmith"),  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Edward  Hamilton  (composer),  John  Weiss  (Shakespearean  scholar), 
David  Wasson  (poet  and  essayist),  and  John  C.  Wyman  (reknowned 
raconteur).   In  1897,  Samuel  Hathaway,  in  his  delightful  reminis- 
cence of  Worcester,  had  invited  the  reader  to 

call  a  moment  at  the  Browns',  headquarters  for  tailoring, 
chess  and  philosophy;  with  William  at  the  desk,  Albert 
with  a  measuring  tape  in  hand  to  "give  urn  fits,"  and  Theo 
at  the  cutting  board.  ...  At  a  dull  hour  of  business, 
you  might  find  Albert  with  the  violin  under  his  chin 
courting  the  dulcet  strains  of  "Cut,  and  Come  Again,"  Theo, 
at  the  old  back  window  seat  is  in  a  Brown  study  over  a  game 
of  chess,  ...  or  perhaps  find  him  discussing  the  philosophy 
of  life  and  things  with  Harry  Gray  Otis  Blake  (who  still  sur- 
vives), or,  on  rare  occasions,  with  Thoreau  as  his  visiting 
friend.  .  .  .20 

While  there  was  a  strong  underpinning  of  conservatism  in  Worces- 
ter, it  was  also  a  center  of  new--even  radical --ideas.  "I  fear  that 
your  Worcester  people  do  not  often  enough  go  to  the  hilltops,  though 
as  I  am  told,  the  springs  lie  nearer  to  the  surface  on  your  hills 
than  in  your  valleys,"  Thoreau  had  written  to  Blake  in  1852,  "They 
have  a  reputation  of  being  Free  Soilers--Do  they  insist  on  a  free 
atmosphere,  too,  that  is,  on  freedom  for  the  head  or  brain  as  well 
as  the  feet?"  Apparently  they  did,  for  besides  being  Free  Soilers, 
Worcester!' tes  were  fervent  Abolitionists  and  seemed,  for  the  most 
part,  open  to  all  kinds  of  new  ideas. 

There  were  dissenters  to  the  new  ideas,  however,  as  Henry 
Chapin  (1811-1878),  first  mayor  of  the  new  city,  had  found.  During 
the  second  of  his  two  terms  "Mr.  Chapin's  radical  tendencies  in 
respect  to  the  temperance  and  slavery  questions  excited  a  strong 
opposition  among  a  certain  class,  which  was  manifested  during  the 
second  year  of  his  administration  in  daring  attempts  at  outrage. 
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Bombs  were  exploded  in  the  building  in  which  the  mayor's  office  was 
located,  and  under  the  windows  of  the  city  marshal,  fortunately  with- 
out injury  or  loss  of  life  so  far  as  human  beings  were  concerned, 
but  in  the  first  instance  the  building  was  partially  wrecked. "21 
While  there  might  be  opposition  to  the  new  ideas  at  home,  they  did 
lend  Worcester  a  reputation  as  a  stronghold  of  Free  Soil  sentiment 
sufficient  to  attract  young  George  Frisbie  Hoar  (1826-1904)  from 
Concord  to  the  city  and  to  keep  him  there  for  the  rest  of  his  long 
life. 

Between  March  and  September  1856,  the  period  of  E.  Harlow  Rus- 
sell's  first,  tentative  residency  in  Worcester,  the  city  was  ablaze 
with  opposition  to  the  territorial  extension  of  slavery.  In  spite 
of  the  many  apparently  prospering  private  schools  in  the  city,  it 
was  a  poor  time  to  arrive  on  the  scene,  for  Worcester  was  astir 
with  antislavery  activities.  For  example,  Eli  Thayer  (1819-1899), 
founder  of  the  Oread  Institute,  a  school  for  young  women,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  had  introduced  a  bill  in  1854 
to  establish  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company,  whose  goal  was  to 
people  Kansas  with  a  majority  of  free-soil ers  from  the  North.  The 
Reverend  Edward  Everett  Hale  (1822-1909),  minister  of  the  Church  of 
the  Unity  from  1846  until  1856  and  a  close  neighbor  of  Thayer's,  had 
been  the  first  person  in  Worcester  to  hail  Thayer's  scheme,  offering 
to  help  implement  it  in  any  way  he  could.  Hale's  parishioner, 
former  mayor  Chapin,22  was  by  now  a  Commissioner,  under  the  State's 
Personal  Liberty  Law,  authorized  to  protect  persons  charged  with 
being  fugitive  slaves. 23 

The  fiery  Quaker  orator  Abigail  Kelley  Foster  (1810-1887)  and 
the  antislavery  agitator  Stephen  Symonds  Foster  (1809-1881),  her 
husband,  lived  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  much  honored 
and  respected  residents. 24  For  years  they  had  been  travelling 
throughout  the  North  denouncing  slavery.  Stephen  Foster  made  a  spe- 
cial point  of  denouncing  Worcester's  clergy,  often  from  the  floors 
of  its  churches  on  Sunday  mornings,  for  complicity  with  the  Slave 
Power.  Didn't  the  Northern  clergy  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  Southern  clergymen  whose  churches  supported  or  condoned  the 
institution?  Weren't  they  as  guilty,  then,  as  any  slaveholder  of 
theft,  murder,  and  rapine?  One  of  Foster's  favorite  targets  was 
none  other  than  the  Reverend  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  (1823-1911), 
radical  pastor  of  the  Free  Church  of  Worcester  from  1852  until  1858. 

Surely  no  slacker  in  opposing  slavery,  Higginson  was  a  conspicu- 
ous leader  in  the  resistance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  a  member 
of  John  Brown's  Secret  Six.  He  spent  his  days  organizing  and  pre- 
siding at  conventions,  giving  speeches,  and  calling  impromptu  public 
meetings  in  Worcester,  and  attending  similar  functions  elsewhere. 
("I  was  glad  to  hear  the  other  day,"  Thoreau  wrote  Blake  in  1855, 
"that  Higginson  and  Brown  were  gone  to  Ktaadn;  it  must  be  so  much 
better  than  to  go  to  a  Woman's  Rights  or  Abolition  Convention.") 
And  yet  Stephen  Foster,  at  a  convention  meeting  in  Worcester,  had 
found  it  in  his  heart  to  say,  for  all  to  hear,  "I  love  my  friend 
Higginson,  but  if  there  is  anything  I  loathe  it  is  his  opinions." 
And,  it  is  said,  one  Sunday  afternoon  Foster  had  used  his  unrelent- 
ing logic  on  Theo.  Brown,  Harry  Blake,  and  John  C.  Wyman  in  denounc- 
ing a  clergyman--a  close  friend  of  Blake 's--for  his  complicity  in 
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slavery.  When  Foster  was  through,  poor  Harry  Blake  could  only 

lament,  "Foster  has  proved  it.  Foster  has  proved  that  is  a 

murderer  and  a  thief, --and  yet  he  isn't! "25 

Opposition  to  slavery,  then,  ran  the  gamut  when  E.  Harlow  Rus- 
sell arrived  in  Worcester  early  in  1856,  from  the  almost  casual  and 
reticent  approach  of  Nancy  and  Harry  Blake26  and  the  entrepreneurial 
initiatives  of  Eli  Thayer  and  Edward  Everett  Hale  to  the  frenetic 
moral  offensives  of  Higginson  and  the  fiery  utterances  of  the  Fosters 
(Somewhere  between,  egged  on  by  Higginson  no  doubt,  stood  Theo. 
Brown,  a  member  of  the  Free  Church. 27)  And  yet,  despite  these 
diverse  reactions  against  slavery,  Worcester  was  united  in  one 
great  paroxysm  of  revulsion  against  the  institution—a  unity  that 
would  be  epitomized  by  nothing  so  well  as  the  hospitality  Eli 
Thayer  showed  John  Brown  at  his  Oread  Institute  "castle"  in  March 
of  1857,  when  Brown  was  in  the  city  raising  money  for  his  campaign 
in  Kansas. 28  Worcester  might  have  seemed  to  hold  hope  for  a  teach- 
er like  Russell  in  1856,  but  that  hope  was  beclouded  by  all  the 
dust  raised  by  the  intensifying  campaign  against  slavery. 

Russell  arrived  in  Worcester  on  or  before  March  11,  1856,  armed 
with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  William  Russell.  (On  March  13 
Thoreau  wrote  his  twenty-seventh  letter  to  H.  G.  0.  Blake.)  Russell 
rented  space  in  the  new  Mission  Chapel  on  Summer  Street  and  began  to 
advertise  regularly  in  the  Worcester  Daily  Transcript. 29  No  doubt  he 
had  settled  on  Worcester  as  the  place  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  on  the 
Mission  Chapel  as  a  headquarters,  partly  through  his  acquaintance 
with  the  chapel's  minister,  the  Reverend  William  T.  Sleeper  (1819- 
1904),  and  with  Sleeper's  wife,  Emily  Taylor  Sleeper  (1829-1898),  who 
was  a  native  of  Sanbornton.  Sleeper  and  his  wife-to-be  had  taught  at 
the  Woodman  Sanbornton  Academy  in  the  early  1850s  and  apparently  had 
already  lived  in  the  town  for  two  or  three  years,  for  he  is  mentioned 
in  a  letter  written  in  January  1848  by  Mary  M.  Glover  (later  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  founder  of  the  Christian  Science  Church)  whose  family  had 
moved  to  Sanbornton  the  year  E.  Harlow  Russell  was  born. 30  E.  Harlow 
Russell  had  been  a  student  in  the  Academy  about  the  time  Sleeper  was 
on  the  faculty,  or  shortly  thereafter.  In  any  event,  the  Sleepers 
must  have  had  a  hand  in  turning  Russell's  sights  toward  Worcester. 

Russell  remained  in  Worcester  until  May  3,  when  he  went  back  to 
New  Hampshire  for  two  weeks,  stopping  off  first  at  Sanbornton  and 
then  attending  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  Lisbon.  He  returned  to  Wor- 
cester by  way  of  Lancaster  again  on  May  20  and  the  next  day  began 
occupying  new  "rooms"  in  Clark's  Block,  257  Main  Street.  While  this 
new  address  would  be  much  more  convenient  for  him  and  his  individual 
students  than  the  out-of-the-way  Chapel  had  been,  its  location  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city  would  place  him  squarely  at  the  center  of 
political  activities. 

On  May  19  and  20,  as  Russell  was  en  route  to  Worcester,  Senator 
Charles  Sumner  was  delivering  to  the  Senate  an  impassioned  antislav- 
ery   speech  entitled  "The  Crime  Against  Kansas."  On  May  21  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  was  sacked  by  proslavery  mobs.  On  the  next  day  Sumner  was 
attacked  in  the  Senate  Chamber  by  Representative  Preston  S.  Brooks 
of  South  Carolina.  On  the  23rd,  news  of  the  attack  on  Sumner  reached 
Worcester;3^  the  next  evening,  a  massive  "indignation  meeting"  was 
held  in  Worcester's  City  Hall,32  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  from 
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Russell's  new  offices.  That  very   night,  more  than  twelve  hundred 
miles  away  in  Kansas,  the  Pottawatomie  Massacre  was  about  to  take 
place.  Two  days  later,  news  reached  Worcester  of  the  sacking  of 
Lawrence. 33  On  June  4,  at  the  Republican  Convention  being  held  in 
City  Hall,  an  eyewitness  "only  ten  days  since  from  Kansas"  gave  a 
first-hand  account  of  the  situation  in  the  contested  Territory. 34 
(Henry  Chapin  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion, but  declined  the  nomination. 35)  Each  new  outrage  caused  anti- 
slavery  activity  in  Worcester  to  escalate.  Frank  Sanborn,  along 
with  Higginson  one  of  John  Brown's  Secret  Six,  apparently  was  slip- 
ping in  and  out  of  the  city  during  this  period,  no  doubt  arranging 
financial  aid  for  Brown,  and  so  keeping  the  cycle  of  action-reaction 
well  oiled. 36  At  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  on  June  7,  Wor- 
cesterites  gave  or  subscribed  $4,202.25  in  "Aid  to  Kansas. "37  On 
Friday,  June  12,  another  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held,  this  one  to 
welcome  Higginson  back  to  Worcester,  and  to  enlist  emigrants  from 
Kansas. 38  (Higginson  and  his  invalid  wife  had  been  vacationing  in 
the  Azores  for  several  months. 39)  a  mere  five  days  later,  amidst  the 
obligatory  parades  and  other  fanfare,  Higginson  himself  and  an  ill- 
fated  party  of  emigrants  set  out  for  Kansas. 40  By  July  6,  Higginson 
was  back  in  Worcester  with  "all  the  particulars  of  the  outrages  on 
the  Kansas  Party"  that  had  left  Worcester  less  than  three  weeks 
earlier.4' 

And  so,  despite  the  promise  a  dynamic  and  expanding  place  like 
Worcester  ought  to  have  held  for  Russell,  the  continual  agitation 
took  its  toll.  After  a  brief  trip  back  to  New  Hampshire  and  yet 
another  stop  at  Lancaster  on  the  return  leg,  he  left  Worcester  for 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  hoping  to  find  there  a  more  serene  atmos- 
phere and  greater  opportunities  for  teaching.  He  must  have  been 
immediately  disillusioned,  however,  for  he  went  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire a  mere  nine  days  after  arriving  in  Providence. 42  At  this 
point  in  his  life,  Russell  decided  to  try  medicine. 

In  all  probability  it  was  during  these  hectic  months  in  Worces- 
ter that  Russell  came  across  the  name  "Henry  D.  Thoreau"  for  the 
first  time,  in,  to  'use  his  phrase,  "the  printed  catalogue  of  a 
library."  In  Worcester  at  the  time  was  the  fine  library  of  the 
Worcester  Lyceum  and  Library  Association.  Housed  in  the  Worcester 
Bank  Block  Building  on  Foster  Street,  near  the  Foster  Street  Depot, 
the  Association  had  at  its  disposal,  through  ownership  and  by  spe- 
cial arrangement,  a  library  rapidly  approaching  10,000  volumes. 43 
Among  them  was  a  copy  of  Thoreau 's  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merri- 
mack Rivers.  This  we  know  from  the  printed  catalog  of  the  Young 
Men's  Library  Association,  a  precursor  together  with  the  Worcester 
Lyceum  of  the  Lyceum  and  Library  Association.  The  catalog  was  pub- 
lished in  1853.44  Neither  of  the  other  two  libraries  in  Worcester-- 
that  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  of  23,000  or  24,000  volumes 
or  that  of  the  Worcester  Mechanics  Association  of  1,300  volumes- 
owned  a  copy  of  A  Week  in  1856.45 

The  Young  Men's  Library  Association  had  claimed  as  members  Har- 
rison Blake,  Theophilus  Brown,  George  Frisbie  Hoar,  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  and  Edward  Everett  Hale,  any  one  of  whom  would  have  seen 
to  it  that  the  library  owned  a  copy  of  A  Week,  though  most  likely  it 
was  Blake,  Brown,  or  Higginson  who  did. "45 
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WORCESTER    BANK    BLOCK, 
Foster  Street. 

ROOMS  OF  THE  WORCESTER  SOCIETY  OF   ANTIQUITY  IX  THIS  BLOCK. 


THE  WORCESTER  BANK  BLOCK  BUILDING,  1870S 

The  Natural  History  Rooms  and  the  library  of  the  Worcester  Lyceum 
and  Library  Association  were  housed  in  the  Bank  Block  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  1850s.  The  library  became  the  Worcester  Free 
Public  Library 3  which  moved-  to  new  quarters  in  the  early  1860s. 
The  Natural  History  Rooms ^  whose  sign  appears  on  the  third-story 
corner  window,,  remained  in  the  building  for  many  years .  (Courtesy 
of  the  Worcester  Historical  Museum) 
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Also  housed  in  the  Bank  Block  were  the  Natural  History  Rooms, 
like  the  library  a  department  of  the  Lyceum  and  Library  Associa- 
tion. The  Association's  Natural  History  Department  had  been  estab- 
lished in  1854  under  the  leadership  of  Hale  and  Higginson,  with  the 
advice  of  Louis  Agassiz--advice  he  had  delivered  in  person  during  a 
special  trip  to  Worcester  in  April  of  that  year. 47 

Higginson  was  on  the  Association's  Library  Committee,  as  well 
as  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  merged  Association,  and  Hale 
was  Corresponding  Secretary. 48  Theo.  Brown  had  been  on  the  Lyceum's 
Executive  Committee  for  three  years,  and  had  voted  with  the  majority 
(along  with  ex-mayor  Chapin)  to  transfer  the  Lyceum's  library  to  the 
Young  Men's  Library  Association. 49  (in  the  face  of  some  disagreement 
over  the  transfer,  George  Frisbie  Hoar,  for  years  a  United  States 
Senator,  abstained  from  the  vote,  though  he  later  described  himself 
as  one  of  the  young  Turks  who  had  wrested  control  of  the  Lyceum  from 
the  old  guard. 50)  Brown  probably  was  responsible  for  the  Worcester 
Lyceum's  invitation  to  Thoreau  to  lecture  before  it  on  January  4, 
1855,  the  first  and  last  invitation  he  was  to  get  from  that  Lyceum. 
At  one  point  even  Harry  Blake,  certainly  no  joiner,  was  on  the  Library 
Committee.51  All  of  these  men  donated  books  to  the  Association  dur- 
ing the  first  year  after  the  merger:  Higginson  102  volumes,  Hale 
twenty-eight,  Hoar  fifty-six,  Blake  seven  (all  Shakespeare!),  and  the 
brothers  William  and  Theophilus  Brown  an  unspecified  number. 52 
Thanks  to  the  earlier  generosity  of  one  of  these  men,  E.  Harlow  Rus- 
sell became  aware  of  the  name  Henry  D.  Thoreau  in  1856.  Chances  are 
he  had  been  attracted  as  much  to  the  reference  to  the  Merrimack  River 
in  A  Week's  title  as  to  its  artistry,  for  Russell  loved  his  native 
state  of  New  Hampshire.5^ 

Toward  the  middle  of  Russell's  first  residency  in  Worcester, 
Thoreau  made  his  longest  visit  to  the  city,  though  he  did  not  lec- 
ture while  he  was  there,  and  Russell  therefore  would  not  have  known 
of  his  presence.  The  groundwork  for  the  visit  had  been  laid  in  May, 
about  three  weeks  before,  by  an  exchange  of  letters  with  Blake  and 
a  visit  to  Concord  by  Blake  and  Brown  on  May  25,  just  as  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  was  heating  up  in  Worcester.  For  the  first  four 
nights  of  his  week-long  visit  Thoreau  stayed  with  the  Browns  at  10 
Chestnut  Street  and  for  the  last  two  nights  with  the  Harrison  Blakes 
at  3  Bowdoin  Street,  scarcely  twenty  rods  away.  Both  houses  sat 
(until  the  1960s)  atop  Court  Hill,54  whence  Mount_Wachusett,  sixteen 
miles  to  the  north,  was  conspicuous  on  fair  days:05 

But  special  I  remember  thee, 

Wachusett  .  .  . 

Thy  far  blue  eye, 

A  remnant  of  the  sky, 


Doth  leaven  all  it  passes  by. 

Thoreau,  A  Week  ("Sunday") 

Sophia  Thoreau  and  the  Thoreau  aunts  had  preceded  Henry  to  Wor- 
cester, possibly  to  attend  an  antislavery  meeting.  "Sophia  has  sent 
me,  in  a  letter  from  Worcester,  part  of  an  orchis  in  bloom,  apparently 
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Platanthera  Hookeri  (?),  or  smaller  round-leafed  orchis,  from  the 
Hermitage  Wood,  so  called,  northeast  of  the  town,"  Thoreau  had  noted 
in  his  Journal  on  June  12,  the  day  before  he  left  for  Worcester.  On 
the  14th,  his  first  full  day  in  the  city,  Thoreau  walked  to  Hermitage 
Woods  "with  Sophia  and  aunts."  As  they  often  did  when  Thoreau  was  in 
town,  Thoreau 's  friends  took  him  to  Lake  Quinsigamond,  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  Worcester,  and  to  other  sites  in  and  near  the  city.  They 
spent  considerable  time  out  of  doors,  going  on  four  open-air  excur- 
sions, and  on  three  or  four  occasions  visited  the  Lyceum  and  Library 
Association's  Natural  History  Rooms  to  look  at  plant  and  animal  speci- 
mens. 56 

The  Natural  History  Rooms  contained  500  specimens  of  plants, 
1 ,400  shells,  100  specimens  of  reptiles  and  amphibians  (representing 
forty-five  species  of  snakes,  turtles,  lizards,  salamanders,  frogs, 
and  toads),  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  insects,  fishes,  birds, 
and  mammals  of  Worcester  County  and  beyond. 57  Sometime  Curators 
Higginson  and  Hale  displayed  their  wards  to  Thoreau,  as  did  the 
Reverend  Horace  James.  While  never  an  enthusiastic  museum-goer  or 
advocate  of  the  pickling  of  specimens,  Thoreau  took  careful  notes  on 
Higginson' s  and  James's  collections.  (James's  manuscript  reports  on 
most  of  the  specimens  Thoreau  mentions  in  his  Journal,  from  that  on 
a  horned  toad  to  those  on  several  species  of  fish,  survive  to  this 
day  in  the  collections  of  the  Worcester  Historical  Museum  and  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  though  the  specimens  themselves  appar- 
ently are  lost.58) 

In  the  same  building,  the  Lyceum  and  Library  Association  also 
maintained  a  reading  room  stocked  with  the  latest  newspapers  and 
magazines,  "opened  every  day  (Sunday  excepted)  from  10  o'clock  A.M. 
to  1  P.M.;  and  also  from  2  P.M.  to  10  P.M.,"  as  well  as  a  library 
"open  for  taking  books  on  Wednesday  evening  and  on  Saturday  after- 
noon and  evening". 59  /\s  already  noted,  it  was  almost  certainly  from 
this  library  that  E.  Harlow  Russell,  during  his  first  sojourn  in 
Worcester,  "took  out  the  unpretending  volume"  on  some  Wednesday  even- 
ing or  perhaps  some  Saturday  afternoon  or  evening  between  March  and 
September  1856.  "and  read  it  through."  Perhaps  Thoreau  was  in  town 
that  very  day. 60 

While  in  Worcester,  Thoreau  had  his  picture  taken  for  the  first 
time,  to  satisfy  a  request  for  a  photograph  from  Calvin  H.  Greene  of 
Rochester,  Michigan.  "While  in  Worcester  this  week,"  Thoreau  would 
write  to  Greene  two  days  after  returning  to  Concord,  "I  obtained  the 
accompanying  daguerreotype--which  my  friends  think  is  pretty  good-- 
though  better  looking  than  I. "61  To  get  the  daguerreotype  (his 
"shadow"  he  called  it),  Thoreau  had  gone  to  the  Daguerrean  Palace 
of  Benjamin  D.  Maxham  at  16  Harrington  Corner--probably  on  Wednesday, 
June  18,  which  from  11:00  A.M.  on  was  rainy.62  "Harrington  Corner" 
is  a  building  on  Main  Street  across  from  City  Hall.  Russell's  office 
building,  Clark's  Block,  is  a  hundred  feet  north  of  it  in  the  same 
city  block.   (Both  Harrington  Corner  and  Clark's  Block  are  still 
standing.)  Russell's  appointment  book  for  1856  shows  that  he  had 
three  classes  in  Clark's  Block  on  June  18,  that  same  day  Thoreau  had 
three  daguerreotypes  made  for  fifty  cents  apiece.  He  gave  one  each 
to  Blake  and  Brown  and  mailed  the  third  to  Greene. 
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Benjamin  Maxham,  a  fascinating  and  most  un-Thoreau-1 ike  charac- 
ter, had  been  a  photographer  in  San  Francisco  in  1852  and  had  resumed 
the  profession  upon  his  return  to  New  England  in  1854.63  He  probably 
had  never  taken  nor  ever  would  take  a  daguerreotype  to  compare  in 
significance  to  the  three  he  took  in  Worcester  that  dreary  Wednesday 
in  1856. 

About  the  time  Russell  was  in  Worcester  during  1856,  "Professor" 
William  J.  Whitaker,  co-founder  of  the  New-England  Normal  Institute, 
seems  to  have  been  there  as  well.  He  was  probably  Russell's  instruc- 
tor in  "landscape  drawing."  The  evidence  is  this:  First,  the  Lyceum 
and  Library  Association  received  for  its  new  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment "a  fine  collection  of  English  Field  Plants"  from  a  "Prof.  W.  J. 
Whittaker"  some  time  toward  the  middle  of  1856.64  "Whittaker"  is  not 
identified  further,  but  he  can  only  have  been  the  "Professor"  William 
J.  Whitaker  who  had  lately  taught  at  the  New-England  Normal  Institute. 
Second,  some  time  before  a  second  catalog  was  printed,  in  1859,  the 
library  (then  the  library  of  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Library  Asso- 
ciation, soon  to  be  the  Worcester  Free  Public  Library)  acquired  a 
copy  of  Whi taker's  A  Progressive  Course  of  Inventive  Drawing  on  the 
Principles  of  Pestalozzi,  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  and  Self  Instruc- 
tion. (Possibly  Russell  took  a  cue  from  the  book's  title  and 
instructed  himself  in  landscape  drawing.)  Published  in  Boston  in 
1851  and  again  in  1853,  the  book  was,  to  quote  the  description  on  a 
library  catalog  card,  only  "slightly  changed  from  the  work  with  the 
same  title  by  Hermann  Kriisi  and  William  J.  Whitaker,  London,  1850." 
The  difference  was  the  omission  of  some  diagrams—and  Kriisi 's  namel65 
Apparently,  Whitaker,  immediately  upon  arriving  in  Boston  in  .1851, 
had  offered  the  book  to  a  publisher,  but  failed  to  credit  Krusi  as 
co-author;  No  doubt  Whitaker' s  failure  to  give  Kriisi  credit  was  an 
insult  Kriisi  would  never  forgive,  and  perhaps  led  to  Whitaker' s  early 
departure  from  the  Institute.  In  any  case,  Russell  probably  was  "a 
student  of  landscape  drawing"  under  the  tutelage  of  William  J. 
Whitaker,  or  of  his  (and  Kriisi' s)  book,  when  he  noticed  the  title 
A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  in  the  Young  Men's  Library 
Association's  printed  library  catalog  of  1853.66 

IV.  PROVIDENCE  AND  HANOVER 

Early  on  November  25,  1856,  Thoreau,  returning  home  from  Eagles- 
wood,  New  Jersey,  had  "passed  thru'  Worcester  .  .  .  and  spent  several 
hours  (from  3.30  to  6.20)  in  the  travellers'  room  at  the  Depot,  as  in 
a  dream,"  as  he  reported  in  an  engaging  letter  to  Blake.  "I  walked 
up  &  down  the  Main  Street  at  half  past  5  in  the  dark,"  he  continued, 
"and  paused  long  in  front  of  Brown's  store  trying  to  distinguish  its 
features.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  a  watchman  (?)  seemed  to  be  watching  me, 
&  I  moved  off.  .  .  .  Several  things  occurred  that  night  which  I  ven- 
ture to  say  were  not  put  into  the  Transcript.  A  cat  caught  a  mouse 
at  the  depot,  &  gave  it  to  her  kitten  to  play  with.  .  .  .  Also,  I 
saw  a  young  Irishman  kneel  before  his  mother,  as  if  in  prayer,  while 
she  wiped  a  cinder  out  of  his  eye  with  her  tongue;  and  I  found  that 
it  was  never  too  late  (or  early?)  to  learn  something." 

Late  the  next  day  Kriisi  and  his  bride,  a  former  pupil  of  his  at 
the  Institute,  moved  to  Worcester,  "on  account  of  its  offering  me 
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some  opportunity  for  giving  private  lessons  during  the  winter"  of 
1 856-57. 67  Though  somewhat  more  successful  in  the  short  term  than 
Russell  at  finding  employment  in  the  city,  Kru'si  soon  had  to  spend 
much  of  his  time  away,  teaching  in  other  cities.  Eventually  the 
Kriisis  left  Worcester  but  moved  back  to  Lancaster  in  1860,  where 
they  remained  until  1862.  Kriisi's  published  Recollections  and  his 
unpublished  Record  (on  which  the  Recollections  are  based)  give  us 
a  revealing  glimpse  of  Worcester  only  a  short  time  after  Russell 
left  for  Providence.  A  well-travelled  native  of  Switzerland,  Krlisi 
complained  that  there  were  few  diversions  in  the  city:  a  fine 
public  library,  to  which  he  resorted  often;  long  walks  among  the 
green  hills  of  Worcester;  an  art  gallery  and  institute  of  design; 
and  not  much  else  to  stimulate  the  urbane  European. 

The  Kriisis  witnessed  the  continuing  antislavery  activity  in 
Worcester  that  first  winter,  capped  by  the  appearance  of  a  taciturn 
John  Brown  on  March  23,  1857.  During  January,  February,  and  March 
1857,  Emerson  and  Thoreau  lectured  in  Worcester  (Thoreau  in  Brinley 
Hall  on  "Trie  Wild");  the  Reverend  David  A.  Wasson  lectured  on  anti- 
slavery;  Frederick  Douglass,  sharing  the  platform  with  John  Brown, 
spoke  mainly  against  the  Abolitionists;  and  Higginson,  as  freneti- 
cally active  as  ever,  hosted  a  national  Disunion  Convention  in  City 
Hall  in  which  William  Lloyd  Garrison  took  part.  Obviously,  had  he 
stayed  in  Worcester,  Russell  would  have  encountered  more  of  those 
distractions  which  had  forced  him  to  search  elsewhere  for  employment 
But  had  he  stayed  only  five  or  six  months  longer,  he  just  might  have 
met  Thoreau  three  years  sooner  than  he  did. 68 

Kru'si  did  meet  the  Blakes,  though  exactly  how  soon  after  he 
arrived  in  the  city  we  do  not  know;  he  records  only  that  he  and  his 
wife  became  acquainted  with  "Mr  and  Mrs  Blake,  living  in  peaceful 
seclusion,  without  children  and  occupation,  in  a  comfortable  house, 
and  beguiling  their  time  with  1 iterature. "69  Though  he  does  not  say 
so,  Kriisi  might  well  have  heard  Thoreau  deliver  his  lecture  on  "The 
Wild"  in  Brinley  Hall  on  February  13,  a  lecture  conspicuously 
announced  in  the  Worcester  Daily  Spy  on  February  11 --both  the 
announcement  and  the  lecture  itself  having  been  arranged  by  Blake.70 
Or  perhaps  Kru'si  attended  a  public  reading  by  Blake  of  one  of  the 
four  letters  Thoreau  wrote  him  that  winter  and  spring. 

Some  time  in  1857  or  1858  Russell  began  studying  medicine  at 
Dartmouth  Medical  College  as  a  student  of  Doctors  C.  K.  Kelley,  D. 
Darling,  and  Albert  Smith.  Russell  was  enrolled  for  at  least  the 
first  course  of  lectures  during  the  1858-59  academic  year.   In  1859 
he  taught  elocution  at  nearby  Thetford  Academy  in  Vermont  to  sup- 
port himself,  and  even  taught  as  far  away  as  Gorham,  Maine,  in  1857. 
In  1858  he  taught  English  in  the  "common  school"  of  Groton,  New 
Hampshire.  Medicine  must  not  have  appealed  to  him,  for  he  was  back 
in  Worcester  toward  the  end  of  1859./' 

V.  WORCESTER 

By  late  November  1859  Russell  had  returned  to  Clark's  Block. 
On  November  29,  his  first  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Transcript. 
By  just  a  few  weeks  he  had  missed  hearing  Thoreau  deliver  "A  Plea 
for  Captain  John  Brown"  in  Washburn  Hall,  the  last  lecture  Thoreau 
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would  give  in  Worcester.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  Russell  had 
not  heard  Thoreau's  lecture,  for  his  subject  might  have  been  too 
vivid  a  reminder  of  the  unsettled  conditions  that  had  prevailed  in 
Worcester  three  and  a  half  years  earlier.  By  the  time  of  John 
Brown's  execution  in  Charles  Town,  Virginia,  Russell  was  advertis- 
ing as  an  instructor  in  elocution  in  "Eaton's  Commercial  College, 
Worcester  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Highland  School,  (Mr.  Metcalf's) 
Miss  Albee's  Select  School,  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  (Prof.  Bushee's,) 
and  the  Salisbury  Mansion  School.  .  .  ."72  Russell  was  settling  in 
for  a  second  sojourn  in  Worcester. 

He  was  destined  to  meet  Thoreau  within  the  year. 

Before  or  very   shortly  after  arriving  in  Worcester,  perhaps 
through  Hermann  Kriisi,  now  living  in  Salem,  Russell  became  acquainted 
with  Imogene  Robinson  and  Elizabeth  Jane  Gardner,  two  artists  who  in 
1856  had  established  the  Worcester  School  of  Design  and  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  setting  up  in  Clark's  Block,  257  Main  Street--the  very 
address  Russell  had  vacated  a  few  weeks  or  months  earlier. 73  Robin- 
son, the  older  woman,  had  arrived  in  Worcester  during  the  summer  of 
1856,  just  before  Russell  left  for  Providence,  and  had  taught 
"Designing,  Drawing  and  Painting"  at  the  new  Ladies'  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, where  Hermann  Kriisi  and  Emily  T.  Sleeper  (under  her  maiden  name) 
also  taught. 74  Almost  immediately,  Robinson  had  set  up  an  art  gal- 
lery in  Clark's  Block,  displaying  "a  large  and  choice"  selection  of 
paintings.  In  1854,  or  thereabouts,  Robinson  had  sailed  for  Europe, 
to  study  painting  in  Diisseldorf  with  Camphausen  and  others.  Albert 
Bierstadt,  later  a  renowned  painter  of  the  American  West  (one  of  the 
so-called  Rocky  Mountain  School),  was  among  the  other  Americans 
studying  there  at  the  time. 75  Several  of  Bierstadt' s  paintings  were 
displayed  in  Robinson's  gallery. 

In  September  1859,  a  "French  Institute"  was  added  to  the 
school. 76  Russell  may  have  heard  about  this  Institute  from  Kriisi, 
who  was  "Professor  of  Modern  Languages"  during  the  School  of  Design's 
first  year.  In  any  event,  late  in  1859  Russell  was  closely  enough 
affiliated  with  the  French  Institute  to  give  to  the  compiler  of  the 
upcoming  city  directory  for  1860  as  his  principal  occupation,  "Prof. 
Elocution  at  French  Institute,  257  Main."  Among  his  private  students 
soon  would  be  Elizabeth  Jane  Gardner,  co-principal  of  the  Institute. 
A  native  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  and  a  former  student  of  Robinson's 
at  Lasell  Female  Seminary  in  Auburndale,  Massachusetts,  she  was, 
without  knowing  it,  just  then  equipping  herself  for  a  very   different 
life  in  France  a  few  years  hence. 77 

Higginson  soon  became  acquainted  with  Robinson,  perhaps  through 
her  (and  Gardner's)  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Lyceum  and  Library 
Association's  Natural  History  Department. 78  A  knowledgeable  collec- 
tor of  shells,  Robinson  was  elected  curator  of  the  Department's 
large  shell  collection  on  April  23,  1858.79  Uncharitably,  Higginson 
described  her  in  a  gossipy  letter  to  his  mother  as  "the  lankest  and 
palest  of  drawling  New  England  women,  though  she  has  studied  for 
several  years  in  Diisseldorf  and  learned  how  to  make  everything  pic- 
turesque except  herself."80  The  Kriisis  visited  her  gallery  and,  as 
Kriisi  notes  in  his  diary,  became  "more  intimately  connected"  with 
her  afterwards--his  way  of  saying  that  he  had  taught  in  the  School 
of  Design. 81 
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Both  Robinson  and  Gardner  sailed  for  Europe  after  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  and  eventually  became  painters  of  some  renown.  They  went 
to  Paris  and  studied  painting  under  William  Adolphe  Bouguereau. 
While  in  Paris,  Robinson  married  a  Colonel  Abram  Morrell  in  1869, 
but  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1875  after  his  death.  She 
lived  for  many  years  in  Washington,  D.C.,  specializing  in  histori- 
cal subjects,  painting  horses  "with  great  fidelity."  Some  of  her 
paintings  were  hung  in  the  U.  S.  Capitol,  though  all  apparently  are 
now  "in  storage."  In  1896,  most  of  her  unsold  paintings  were  des- 
troyed in  a  devastating  warehouse  fire.  Unable  to  teach  and  unable 
to  sell  any  of  her  paintings,  she  died  a  dozen  years  later,  "penni- 
less and  seemingly  without  friends  ...  in  a  cheap  boarding  house. "82 

Her  younger  associate,  Elizabeth  Jane  Gardner,  fared  much  better. 
Apparently  no  lank,  pale,  drawling  New  England  woman,  she  eventually 
married  the  esteemed  Bouguereau  and  attained  some  recognition  as  an 
artist  in  her  own  right. 83  Her  thirty-odd  lessons  in  elocution  with 
E.JHarlow  Russell 84  and,  perhaps,  lessons  in  French  with  Hermann 
Kru'si  were  no  doubt  serving  her  well  in  the  competitive  social  life 
of  Paris.  She  died  in  Saint-Cloud,  France,  in  1922.  Once,  when, 
taken  to  task  for  imitating  her  husband's  style  rather  than  assert- 
ing her  individuality,  Mme.  Bouguereau  had  replied,  "I  would  rather 
be  known  as  the  best  imitator  of  Bouguereau  than  be  nobody."  During 
much  of  their  sojourn  in  Worcester,  both  women  "boarded  at  a  nice 
boarding  house  near  Lincoln  Square  where  H.  G.  0.  Blake  lived  for 
many  years. "85 

Busy  as  he  was  with  his  classes  during  this  second  sojourn  in 
Worcester,  with  periodic  stints  of  teaching  in  teachers'  institutes 
in  New  Hampshire,  Russell  was  not  too  busy  to  become  acquainted  with 
Harrison  Blake  and  Theo.  Brown,  nor  to  have  bought  and  started  read- 
ing a  second-hand  copy  of  Walden.  Probably  it  was  the  name  Thoreau 
that  brought  Russell  and  one  or  the  other  of  those  two  men  together. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whom  he  would  have  become  acquainted  with  first, 
Blake  or  Brown,  though  what  few  clues  there  are  seem  to  favor  Blake 
slightly  over  Brown.  Perhaps  Russell's  contacts  were  essentially 
the  same  as  Kru'si 's. 

By  August  of  1860  Russell  was  boarding  in  the  commodious  house 
of  former  mayor,  now  Judge,  Henry  Chapin.  Also  boarding  in  Chapin's 
house  were  several  other  teachers,  among  them  Miss  Rhoda  A.  Albee, 
who  was  "Teacher  of  a  Select  School,  Pearl  Street,"  in  which  Russell 
gave  several  courses  of  lectures  in  elocution,  and  James  K.  Lombard, 
instructor  at  and  later  principal  of  the  Salisbury  Mansion  School, 
where  Russell  also  had  "rooms"  for  lessons  toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  or  earlier. 86  \n   the  city  directory  for  1861  (compiled  late 
in  the  fall  of  1860)  Russell  is  listed  as  "Elocutionist,  6  Warren 
Block,  Pearl,"  that  is,  in  Rhoda  Albee's  school,  an  indication  that 
he  had  shifted  his  headquarters  from  Clark's  Block  to  the  Warren 
Block  before  the  end  of  1860,  and  was  using  the  Salisbury  Mansion 
School  for  some  classes  as  well.  Earlier,  however,  he  knew  Albee 
and  Lombard.  His  advertisements  indicate  he  was  teaching  in  their 
schools  in  late  1859.87  There  is  no  question  that  Russell  daily 
was  rubbing  shoulders  with  people  who  knew  Blake,  and  possibly  Brown, 
or  that  he  was  passing  Brown's  shop  at  least  once  a  day  going  to  his 
various  classes  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Since  Blake  was  a 
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teacher  (and  had  taught  a  "select  school"  in  Warren  Block,  possibly 
the  precursor  of  Rhoda  Al bee's  school,  a  decade  earlier)8^  and  must 
have  known  most  of  the  teachers  in  Worcester  at  the  time,  Russell 
probably  met  Blake  before  he  met  Brown. 

Yet  Theo.  Brown's  widowed  sister-in-law  lived  on  Pearl  Street 
(but  a  block  long),  and  his  tailor  shop  in  Butman  Row,  at  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Pearl  Streets,  was  scarcely  a  hundred  feet,  door-to-door, 
from  6  Warren  Block.  In  fact,  only  an  alley  separated  the  Butman  and 
Warren  buildings.  "Theo,  at  the  old  back  window  seat"  probably  could 
look  right  out  at  Warren  Block.  Clearly,  conditions  were  right  for 
E.  Harlow  Russell  to  meet  Harrison  Blake  and  Theophilus  Brown  and, 
through  them,  Henry  D.  Thoreau.89 

On  May  20,  1860,  Thoreau  wrote  a  letter  to  Harrison  Blake,  the 
first  since  Russell  had  returned  to  Worcester  nearly  six  months 
earlier.90  It  was  Blake's  custom,  whenever  he  received  a  new  letter 
from  Thoreau,  to  spread  the  word  and  to  set  a  time  for  reading  the 
new  letter  aloud,  no  doubt  in  his  home  at  3  Bowdoin  Street. 9^  He 
would  invite  friends,  acquaintances,  and  colleagues,  among  whom  must 
have  been  teachers  E.  Harlow  Russell  worked  or  lived  with.  In  fact, 
as  a  new  teacher  in  town  Russell  might  even  have  received  a  special 
invitation  to  attend.  With  his  long-term  interest  in  A  Week  and  his 
recent  purchase  of  a  second-hand  copy  of  Walden,  he  probably  would 
not  have  passed  up  the  chance  to  hear  more  from  the  pen  of  their 
author.  In  any  event,  we  know  that  some  time  after  May  20 
Russell  learned  that  Thoreau  was  not  "some  French  artist  who  had 
wandered  this  way  in  search  of  the  picturesque,"  but  a  resident  of 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  a  mere  twenty-six  miles  from  Worcester. 
Thoreau  wrote  to  Russell  on  June  23,  1860,  obviously  in  reply  to  a 
question  about  A  Week:  "The  book  to  which  I  referred  was  'Heywood's 
New  England  Gazeteer  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  1839.'  There  are  later 
and  probably  better  editions.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  my  own  book 
has  afforded  you  any  pleasure. "92  This  clearly  refers  to  the  pas- 
sage in  A  Week  in  which  Thoreau  says,  ".  .  .we  went  unal armed  on 
our  way,  .  .  .  reading  the  New  England  Gazetteer."  No  gazetteer  is 
mentioned  in  Walden. 

Thoreau  did  not  visit  Worcester  until  nearly  six  months  after 
replying  to  Russell,  though  he  wrote  Blake  two  more  letters.93  Dur- 
ing those  six  months  he  was  busy  in  Concord,  among  other  things 
studying  the  succession  of  forest  trees,  a  subject  that  had  inter- 
ested him  for  several  years  but  that  recently  had  taken  on  greater 
urgency,  and  preparing  his  address  on  succession  for  the  annual 
cattle  fair  of  the  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society  scheduled  for 
September  20. 

After  September  20,  Thoreau  continued  his  intensive  fieldwork 
on  succession,  spending  many  hours  counting  annual  rings  on  stumps 
in  the  Concord  area,  hoping  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  ecological 
succession. 

On  September  22,  Thoreau  had  offered  his  services  as  lecturer 
to  the  Lyceum  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  "We  accept  your  offer  to 
lecture  here,"  the  Lyceum's  corresponding  secretary  had  replied, 
"and  have  assigned  you  for  Tuesday  evening  December  llth."9^ 

When  planning  his  trip  several  weeks  later,  Thoreau  must  have 
realized  that  he  could  not  make  the  round  trip  to  Waterbury  without 
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being  away  from  Concord  for  three  nights  at  a  minimum,  and  so  had 
decided  to  stop  in  Worcester,  stay  overnight  with  his  friends,  and 
get  a  fresh  start  early  the  next  day.  Six  railroad  lines  converged 
in  Worcester,  and  a  9:20  A.M.  train  to  Springfield  on  the  Western 
Railroad,  with  connections  south  into  Connecticut,  would  get  him  to 
Waterbury  in  plenty  of  time  for  his  lecture. 95  in  any  event,  what- 
ever his  reasoning,  Thoreau  wrote  Blake  on  December  2,  "I  am  going 
to  Waterbury  Ct.  to  lecture  on  the  11th  inst.  If  you  are  to  be  at 
home,  &  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  spend  the  afternoon  & 
night  of  the  10th  with  you  &  Brown. "96  a  year  and  a  week  after  .Rus- 
sell had  moved  back  to  Worcester,  here  was  his  first  chance  to  meet 
Thoreau.  Events  were  moving  slowly,  but  with  measured  deliberation. 

Blake  probably  notified  Russell  immediately  that  Thoreau  would 
be  coming  to  Worcester.  His  interest  in  Thoreau  "at  a  high  pitch" 
after  six  months'  acquaintance  with  Blake  and  Brown,  Russell  must 
certainly  have  quickly  accepted  the  invitation  to  meet  Thoreau. 

The  weather  of  early  December  was  not  significantly  different 
from  the  long-term  average.  Though  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  had 
been  far  drier  than  normal,  abundant  rain  from  July  through  Septem- 
ber had  more  than  made  up  for  the  shortfall. 97  On  September  20,  for 
example,  the  day  Thoreau  delivered  his  lecture  on  "The  Succession  of 
Forest  Trees"  at  the  cattle  fair  in  Concord,  more  than  two  inches  of 
rain  fell,  well  over  half  September's  usual  allotment. 98  By  the  time 
the  month  was  over,  more  than  twice  the  normal  amount  had  fallen. 
October  and  November  were  typical  fall  months,  however,  and  December 
began  the  same—good  weather  for  fieldwork.  During  this  period,  and 
for  many  months  before,  Thoreau  had  spent  long  hours  afield,  collect- 
ing data  and  following  up  hunches  in  his  attempt  to  understand  eco- 
logical succession. 

The  first  major  snowfall  of  the  season  hit  New  England  December 
4.  About  four  inches  of  snow  fell,  and  sleighing  was  good,  especial- 
ly to  the  north  and  west  of  Boston. 99  Some  time  during  the  first  few 
days  of  December  Thoreau  contracted  his  fatal  cold.   In  a  letter  of 
March  22,  1861,  to  Daniel  Ricketson,  Thoreau  places  the  date  "about 
the  3  of  December,"  which  the  Boston  Post  of  December  4  reports  as 
"a  cold  day,  clear  but  cold,  ...  a  very   substantial  snap  to  it." 
In  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau  Walter  Harding  chronicles  the  onset  of 
the  illness: 

In  November  he  began  making  studies  of  tree  growth 
patterns  of  specific  species  of  trees  in  specific  groves, 
and  thus  it  was  that  he  spent  the  afternoon  of  December 
3,  1860,  counting  rings  on  the  stumps  of  trees  on  Fair 
Haven  Hill.   It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day  and  before  it 
was  over  he  had  contracted  a  severe  cold—the  beginning, 
as  it  turned  out,  of  his  final  illness.  When  he  got 
home  that  evening,  instead  of  taking  care  of  himself,  he 
spent  his  time  arguing  with  Sam  Staples  and  Walcott  as 
to  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  John  Brown's  actions. 100 

Monday,  December  10,  1860,  the  day  of  Russell's  meeting  with 
Thoreau,  dawned  chill  and  overcast  in  Massachusetts,  with  a  light 
wind  out  of  the  northwest.   In  the  mid-twenties  at  sunrise,  the 
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temperature  rose  to  the  mid-thirties  by  noon,  the  wind  meanwhile 
swinging  northeast  and  the  barometer  dropping  rapidly.  Snow  was 
spreading  eastward  across  Massachusetts.  By  11:00  or  11:30  A.M. 
it  reached  Worcester  and  by  1:00  P.M.  Boston--just  about  the  time 
Thoreau  would  have  been  travelling  by  train  from  Concord  (via 
Groton  Junction,  now  Ayer)  to  Worcester,  to  "spend  the  afternoon 
&  night"  with  Blake  and  Brown. 

The  snow  came  down  rapidly  at  times  and  often  turned  to  a  cold 
rain.  By  evening  the  weather  was  \/ery   stormy.  Not  much  snow  was 
accumulating,  however,  only  a  sodden  slush,  since  the  temperature 
was  always  just  high  enough  to  melt  most  of  it.  Altogether  a  rather 
soggy  early-season  nor'easter,  hardly  enough  of  a  storm  to  keep  Rus- 
sell from  trudging  a  few  hundred  yards  over  to  the  Blakes'  for  a 
meeting  that  had  been  decades  in  the  making,  or  to  keep  Thoreau  from 
continuing  on  resolutely  to  Connecticut  despite  his  worsening  condi- 
tion, but  certainly  wet  and  miserable  enough  to  aggravate  a  develop- 
ing cold.  In  fact,  the  storm,  500  miles  in  diameter  and  moving  at  a 
speed  of  around  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  was  exactly  "average"  as 
such  storms  go. 

Russell's  appointment  book  shows  that  he  had  a  class  scheduled 
for  7:30  that  evening  at  the  Ladies'  Collegiate  Institute,  which  he 
either  cancelled  or  cut  short;  bundling  up  against  the  cold  and  damp, 
he  sprinted  north  along  Main  Street,  past  Theo.  Brown's  tailor  shop 
and  up  one  of  the  streets  on  the  steep  eastern  slope  of  Court  Hill, 
arriving  winded  and  eager  at  Harry  Blake's  door. 

Thoreau  must  have  followed  nearly  the  same  route  several  hours 
earlier,  getting  thoroughly  wet  and  chilled  in  the  alternating  rain 
and  snow. 101  Hence  the  "blue  woolen  socks,  and  .  .  .  pair  of  slip- 
pers" Russell  noticed  Thoreau  wearing  and  surmised  had  been  "lent 
him  for  the  evening  by  his  host."  With  the  thermometer  hovering  a 
few  degrees  above  freezing,  and  the  wind  blowing  briskly,  conditions 
could  not  have  been  better  for  aggravating  Thoreau 's  cold.  The  tir- 
ing trip  to  Waterbury,  even  with  the  overnight  respite  at  Blake's 
snug  hearth,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  deed,  but 
the  foul  weather  assured  it.  The  weather  records  for  the  period  of 
Thoreau 's  trip  show  convincingly  that  it  was  the  weather--or,  more 
correctly,  its  timing—that  sealed  Thoreau's  fate.  Until  Russell's 
account  of  his  meeting  with  Thoreau  came  to  light,  details  of  the 
Waterbury  trip  were  scanty;  in  fact,  there  was  no  way  of  knowing  for 
sure  whether  Thoreau  did  actually  "spend  the  afternoon  &  night  of 
the  10th"  with  Blake  and  Brown.  The  details  in  Russell's  account 
provide  enough  references  for  us  to  conclude  that  Thoreau  did  in  fact 
visit  Worcester  on  the  date  he  had  proposed,  and  to  reconstruct  some 
of  the  details  of  the  trip.  From  all  indications  it  was  a  rough  trip. 
made  at  an  inauspicious  time. 

Inside  Blake's  roomy  house,  as  Russell  puts  it,  a  "small  company 
were  assembled."  Among  them,  of  course,  were  Thoreau  and  Harry  and 
Nancy  Blake,  and  the  Reverend  David  Atwood  Wasson,  who  often  filled 
Higginson's  pulpit  at  the  Free  Church  and  later  succeeded  him  in  it. 
Present  also,  since  they  were  members  of  the  Blake  household,  may 
have  been  Blake's  nineteen-year-old  daughter  by  his  first  marriage, 
Sarah  C.  Blake,  and  twenty-three-year-old  Catharine  Kelly  (born  in 
Ireland),  the  Blakes'  domestic. 102  No  doubt  it  was  she  who  served 
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the  meal  that  Russell  family  oral  tradition  holds  was  set  for  the 
occasion.  Almost  certainly  Theo.  and  Sarah  Ann  Brown,  who  lived 
within  hailing  distance  of  the  Blakes,  were  present  as  well.  Other 
likely  members  of  the  "small  company"  were  Martha  LeBaron  (1829- 
1888),  a  near-neighbor  of  the  Blakes  who  Thoreau  had  met  in  1856 
and  who  wrote,  under  a  nom  de  plume,  a  fortnightly  column  for  the 
Worcester  Daily  Transcript,  and  her  husband-to-be,  Delano  A.  God- 
dard  (1831-1882),  assistant  editor  of  the  Daily  Spy  and  later  the 
editor  of  the  Boston  Advertiser.  Like  the  Browns,  Martha  LeBaron 
was  a  member  of  Higginson's  Free  Church.  Many  other  Worcesterites 
would  gladly  have  braved  the  storm  to  spend  an  evening  with  Thoreau . 
but  that  would  have  turned  the  "small  company"  into  a  crowd. 


H.  G.  0.  BLAKE'S  HOME  SHORTLY  BEFORE  IT  WAS  RAZED  IN  1968 

Here  E.   Harlow  Russell  met  Thoreau  on  December  10,    1860.     Apparent- 
ly the  house  originally  stood  next  door  but  was  moved  one   lot  to 
the  left  in  the  late  1880s  or  early  1890s.      It  is  possible,    however, 
that  the  house  on  the  original  site   (porch  visible)   is  Blake's,   much 
altered  and  enlarged.     The  Albert  G.    Waite  Papers  in  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  provide  a  detailed  chronology  of  both  houses. 
(Courtesy  of  Louise  C.    Carruth  and  the  Worcester  Free  Public  Library) 
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By  sunrise  the  next  morning  the  storm  was  all  but  over,  and  the 
clouds  were  just  beginning  to  open.  Only  an  inch  or  two  or  new  snow 
had  accumulated,  however,  considerably  less  than  would  nave  had  it 
not  been  mixed  with  rain.  By  the  time  Thoreau  was  describing  autum- 
nal tints  and  the  fall  of  the  leaf  to  his  lyceum  audience  in  Water- 
bury,  the  stars  would  be  shining  brilliantly  in  the  clear,  dry  atmos- 
phere, undimmed  by  the  nearly  new  moon.  But  in  Worcester  that  morn- 
ing, when  Thoreau  would  have  been  boarding  his  train  for  Springfield, 
the  wind  was  very   strong  out  of  the  northwest  and  the  temperature  was 
beginning  to  drop  as  a  cold  front  sped  through  on  the  heels  of  the 
storm.  The  temperature  would  fall  into  the  mid-teens  that  night, 
the  lowest  so  far  that  season.  Again,  the  weather  was  perfect  for 
aggravating  a  cold. 

On  Friday,  December  14,  a  Boston  newspaper  summed  up  the  weather 
for  the  previous  ten  days--ten  days  that  were  to  devastate  the  health, 
and  indeed  the  life,  of  Thoreau.  "The  weather  for  the  past  ten  days 
has  been  a  tolerable  specimen  of  winter  in  New  England,"  it  began. 
"In  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  there  have  been  several  moderate  snow- 
falls, upon  a  frozen  earth.  The  snow  has  been  accompanied  with  some 
rain,  which  soon  changed  to  ice,  and  the  whole  now  lies  evenly  on 
the  earth  about  three  inches  in  depth,  making  excellent  wheeling,  and 
very   fair  sleighing  out  of  the  city,  on  all  avenues  where  horse  rail- 
road tracks  are  not  laid. "103  The  weather,  beginning  early  in  Decem- 
ber of  1860,  had  brought  about  an  immediate  and  permanent  halt  to 
Thoreau 's  ecological  fieldwork. 

When  Thoreau  returned  to  Concord  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  he 
was  a  sick  man.  On  Saturday,  December  15,  Bronson  Alcott  paid  him 
a  call.  "Thoreau  .  .  .  has  returned  from  Waterbury,  where  with  a 
severe  cold  on  him,  he  read  his  lecture  on  Autumn  tints  to  the 
Lyceum,"  Alcott  recorded  in  his  diary  J  04  That  night,  a  brilliant 
aurora,  so  bright  that  people  in  Boston  thought  there  was  a  fire, 
lit  up  half  the  sky  in  New  England— but  Thoreau  was  probably  in  no 
condition  to  appreciate  it. 105  The  next  day,  Walden  froze  over.106 
Winter  was  setting  in.  For  Thoreau,  though  he  could  not  have  real- 
ized it,  it  was  now  not  a  question  of  whether  he  would  die  from  his 
cold,  but  how  soon. 

Human  life  is  to  him  very   much  like  a  river,-- 

'Venning  aie  downward  to  the  sea." 

Thoreau,  A  Week  ("Saturday") 

V.   DUDLEY  AND  LE  ROY 

After  Thoreau's  death  in  1862,  Russell  maintained  his  friend- 
ship with  Blake  and  Brown,  as  well  as  his  interest  in  Thoreau.  It 
probably  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  three  men  were  devoted 
to  Thoreau.  Significantly,  Sophia  Thoreau  knew  this,  going  even  so 
far  as  to  permit  Blake  and  Brown  to  take  volumes  of  the  Journal  to 
Worcester.  After  all,  had  they  not  walked  to  Concord  several  times, 
the  last  time  to  attend  Thoreau's  funeral?  Russell  had  married 
Harriet  Thurston  Lee,  his  classmate  at  the  New-England  Normal  Insti- 
tute, in  March  18621U7  and  was  teaching  at  Nichols  Academy  in 
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Dudley,  Massachusetts,  when  Thoreau  died;108  no  doubt  he  was  pre- 
occupied with  his  personal  concerns,  and  so  did  not  attend  the 
funeral.  But  on  Christmas  Day,  1862,  Russell  visited  Worcester  to 
see  Blake  and  attend  a  lecture  on  "Perpetual  Forces"  by  Emerson. 
After  the  lecture  Russell  met  Emerson  and  David  Wasson  and  they  dis- 
cussed Thoreau J  09 

The  next  June  Blake  and  Brown  visited  the  Russell s  in  Dudley. HO 
On  a  cliff  overlooking  a  beautiful  secluded  pond  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town,  they  read  one  of  Thoreau 's  letters.  Four  years  later, 
after  the  Russells  had  moved  away  to  Le  Roy,  New  York,  Blake  and 
Russell  spent  a  week  camping  together  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire.  They  discussed,  among  other  things,  evil,  Emerson,  and 
Thoreau J H  And  all  the  time  the  Russells  were  living  in  Le  Roy, 
Russell  and  Blake  corresponded. 'I2  After  his  second  wife,  Nancy, 
died  in  1872,  Blake's  friendship  with  Russell  must  have  taken  on  even 
greater  significance  than  it  had  had.  No  doubt,  then,  there  was 
jubilation  in  both  households  when  Russell  was  appointed  first  prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester  in  1874.  Judge  Henry 
Chapin,  the  former  radical  mayor  of  Worcester  and  Russell's  landlord 
in  1860,  had  been  on  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  many  years  and 
had  been  influential  in  having  the  school' establ ished  in  Worces- 
ter.! 13  The  reputation  Russell  had  built  for  himself  in  Worcester 
was  now  bringing  him  back  to  the  city  he  had  left  more  than  a  dozen 
years  before. 

VI.  WORCESTER 

What  is  it,  then,  to  educate  but  to  develop  these 
divine  germs  called  the  senses?  for  individuals  and 
states  to  deal  magnanimously  with  the  rising  generation, 
leading  it  not  into  temptation--not  teach  the  eye  to 
squint,  nor  attune  the  ear  to  profanity.  But  where  is 
the  instructed  teacher?  Where  are  the  normal  schools? 

Thoreau,  A  Week  ("Friday") 

Thoreau  left  his  manuscripts  to  his  mother  and  sister  Sophia. 
In  1876,  two  years  after  Russell  returned  to  Worcester  from  Le  Roy, 
H.  G.  0.  Blake  inherited  Thoreau 's  manuscripts  from  Sophia.  The 
full  Journal  was  not  published  until  thirty  years  later,  but  in  the 
meantime  four  volumes  of  excerpts  (Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts, 
Summer,  Winter,  and  Autumn)  edited  by  Blake  appeared  between  1881 
and  1892.  Russell  and  Blake  had  maintained  contact  through  letters 
and  visits  since  Russell  had  left  Worcester  for  Nichols  Academy  in 
1862  and  Nichols  for  Le  Roy  in  1864.  They  must  have  lost  no  time 
reviving  the  old  routines  of  walks  and  talks  once  Russell  was  back 
in  Worcester.  And,  for  a  few  years  after  Russell  returned  to  Wor- 
cester for  good,  Theo.  Brown  was  still  alive.  He  died  in  1879, 
reducing  to  one--Russell --the  circle  of  Blake's  intimate  friends 
who  had  known  and  appreciated  Thoreau. 

Soon  after  returning  to  Worcester,  the  Russells  began  a  tradi- 
tion of  having  over  Harry  Blake  (twice  a  widower)  for  Sunday  dinner. 
Only  occasionally  did  this  routine  fail  during  the  1880s. 114  No 
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doubt  the  subject  of  Thoreau  and,  especially  after  1876,  the  Journal 
came  up  in  conversation  time  and  time  again.  Perhaps  over  dinner 
they  discussed  the  best  approach  to  getting  the  Journal  published 
and  had  decided  that  any  volumes  issued  should  emphasize  Thoreau 's 
observations  of  Nature.  At  the  wery   least  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  that  E.  Harlow  Russell  encouraged  Blake  in  his  effort  to  see 
part  of  the  Journal  in  print.  By  the  time  Early  Spring  in  Massachu- 
setts appeared  in  1881,  Blake  and  Russell  had  known  each  other  and 
had  stayed  in  touch  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

When  Blake  died  in  1898,  he  left  the  Thoreau  manuscripts  to 
Russell.  Item  Two  of  his  will  reads  as  follows: 

To  E.  Harlow  Russell,  of  Worcester  aforesaid,  my 
friend  and  companion,  I  give  and  bequeath  my  books,  or 
such  of  them  as  he  may  desire.  I  desire  also  that  he 
should  take  charge  of  my  letters,  papers,  manuscripts 
and  manuscript  letters,  and  whatsoever  of  a  like  nature 
I  may  leave,  to  make  what  disposition  of  them  may  seem 
proper  and  suitable,  leaving  to  his  discretion  and  judg- 
ment their  ultimate  disposition  J 1 5 

Among  the  materials  Russell  inherited  from  Blake  were  the 
thirty-nine  volumes  of  Thoreau's  manuscript  Journal.  Russell  appar- 
ently contemplated  a  book  of  excerpts  from  the  Journal  like  those 
Blake  had  edited,  but  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  J 16  |\|0  doubt  his 
wife's  sudden  death  in  1900,  not  to  mention  his  workload  as  full- 
time  principal  of  the  Normal  School ,  dampened  any  enthusiasm  he 
might  have  had  for  such  an  enormous  undertaking.  Transcribing  and 
editing  Thoreau's  massive  Journal  would  have  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  a  sixty-five-year-old  man  in  Russell's  position  working 
alone. 

Instead  he  asked  Bliss  Perry  of  Houghton  Mifflin  to  visit  Wor- 
cester to  look  over  the  material  with  a  view  to  publication.!^ 
This  resulted  in  1906  in  the  publication  of  nearly  the  entire  Jour- 
nal .  Sixty-seven  years  after  the  Thoreau  brothers  had  passed 
through  Sanbornton  en  route  to  the  White  Mountains,  forty-six  years 
after  Russell  had  met  Thoreau  at  Blake's  house,  and  forty-four 
years  after  Thoreau  had  died,  the  Journal  finally  was  in  print. 
What  might  have  become  of  the  Journal  had  Blake  not  inherited  it 
from  Sophia  Thoreau  or  had  Russell  never  met  Blake  or  Thoreau  would 
be  impossible  to  say.  Blake,  to  his  credit,  preserved  the  Journal 
intact  for  twenty-two  years,  and  Russell,  for  his  part,  was  able  to 
make  arrangements  to  have  almost  all  of  it  published. 

Russell  was  unlike  Thoreau  in  that  he  remained  resolutely  in 
the  profession  of  teaching  until  the  end.  And  from  all  accounts  he 
was  very  good  at  it.  He  was  not  conservative  in  his  philosophy  or 
methods,  but  was  a  second-generation  Pestalozzian  (through  William 
Russell).  And  he  was  fortunate  enough  never  to  have  encountered 
anything  resembling  Thoreau's  altercation  with  Deacon  Nehemiah  Ball 
and  being  forced  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  his  pupils.  But, 
like  Thoreau,  he  stayed  with  his  chosen  field  once  he  had  chosen  it. 

During  his  third  residency  in  Worcester  (1874-1909),  when  he 
was  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  (the  present  State  College 
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at  Worcester),  Russell  earned  true  distinction  in  his  profession. 
He  became  a  leader  in  the  child-study  movement  in  association  with 
G.  Stanley  Hall  of  nearby  Clark  University.1'8  Founded  in  1887, 
Clark  was  to  be  a  leader  in  psychology  in  this  country  for  decades. 
(It  was  at  Clark,  for  instance,  that  Sigmund  Freud  was  to  make  his 
only  appearance  in  America.)  Russell  became  so  highly  regarded  in 
educational  circles  that  he  was  offered  the  first  presidency  of 
Clark's  undergraduate  division  when  it  was  founded  in  1902,  but  he 
declined  the  offer.  His  career  reflects  a  remarkably  single-minded 
devotion  to  his  profession.  Commitment,  not  ambition,  seems  to  have 
been  his  watchword. 

In  addition  to  his  family  and  teaching,  Russell  had  a  strong 
interest  in  open-air  excursions.119  And  it  is  in  this  area  that 
Russell  may  have  exerted  an  influence  on  H.  G.  0.  Blake  in  getting 
selections  from  the  Journal  published.  For  years  Russell  would 
return  to  Sanbornton  every  summer  he  could,  spending  many  days  at  a 
time  camping  in  the  New  Hampshire  wilds.  As  Russell  noted  in  his 
reminiscence  of  Thoreau,  they  had  made  tentative  plans  to  camp  out 
during  the  summer  of  1862. 

Thoreauvians  hear  wery   little  of  Russell  in  comparison  to  what 
they  hear  of  Harrison  Blake  and  Theo.  Brown.  In  part,  Russell's 
obscurity  is  due  to  his  age:  Thoreau,  Blake,  and  Brown  were  all  two 
decades  or  more  his  senior.  In  part,  it  was  due  to  the  lateness  of 
his  single  meeting  with  Thoreau,  and  the  timing  of  that  meeting, 
coming  as  it  did  at  the  onset  of  Thoreau 's  fatal  illness.  In  part, 
too,  it  was  due  to.  Russell's  low-key  approach,  his  privateness  and 
modesty,  and  his  preoccupation  with  his  growing  family  and  his  job. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  seems  to  have  been  destined  to  play  a 
crucial  role  in  getting  Thoreau 's  Journal  into  print.  It  was  a  role 
he  seems  not  to  have  sought,  but  one  that  sought  him. 

VII.  SANBORNTON 

In  1909  Eli  as  Harlow  Russell  modestly  turned  his  eyes  toward 
Sanbornton  for  the  last  time.  It  was  seventy  years  to  the  month 
since  John  and  Henry  Thoreau  had  paused  at  Sanbornton  Square  en 
route  to  AGI0C0CH00K.  After  more  than  half  a  century  devoted  to 
teaching,  Russell  was  returning  to  the  town  he  loved  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  wild  Pemigewasset  and  Winnepesaukee  Rivers.  He  was, 
after  all,  nearly  seventy-three  years  old. 

Like  Russell,  Henry  Thoreau  had  returned,  first  and  last,  to  a 
town  he  loved  at  the  mingling  of  two  waters,  placid  waters  which  in 
their  turn  mingled  with  those  of  Russell's  swift-flowing  Merrimack. 
By  now  Thoreau  had  been  dead  half  a  century,  but  thanks  to  Russell's 
steadfastness  Thoreau 's  newly  published  Journal  had  begun  its  leaven- 
ing influence  on  American  letters.  "I  count  it  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges  of  my  life,"  Russell  once  had  written,  "to  have  lived  in 
the  same  age  and  country  with  Thoreau,  and  to  have  walked  for  more 
than  thirty  years--however  far  behind—in  the  effulgence  of  his 
genius. "120  Half  a  century  after  borrowing  the  "unpretending"  copy 
of  A  Week  from  the  library  in  Worcester,  and  forty-six  years  after 
that  stormy  Monday  evening  when  he  and  Thoreau  met  in  Harrison 
Blake's  home,  Russell  had  found  a  way  to  repay  the  years  of  pleasure 
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and  inspiration  Thoreau's  writings  had  given  him.  And  now  he  was 
going  home  for  good--to  Sanbornton,  where  "the  scenery  commences." 

There  is  something  even  in  the  lapse  of 
time  by  which  time  recovers  itself. 

Thoreau,  A  Week  ("Friday") 
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parts  of  the  collections  in  the  Natural  History  Rooms.  The 
entries  in  Thoreau's  Journal  are  somewhat  ambiguous  on  this 
point. 
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57.  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Library  Asso- 
ciation (1857),  pp.  15-17. 

58.  Conant  Family  Papers,  Worcester  Historical  Museum;  records  of 
the  Worcester  Natural  History  Society,  Worcester  Historical 
Museum. 

59.  Various  annual  reports  of  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

60.  Thoreau  does  not  mention  visiting  the  Natural  History  Rooms  on 
Saturday,  June  14,  or  Wednesday,  June  18,  1856,  the  only  Satur- 
day or  Wednesday  he  was  in  Worcester  during  Russell's  first 
sojourn  in  the  city.  Thus,  it  is  unlikely  they  were  in  the 
building  at  the  same  time. 

61.  See  Thomas  Blanding  and  Walter  Harding,  "A  Thoreau  Iconography," 
Studies  in  the  American  Renaissance  1980,  ed.  Joel  Myerson 
(Boston,  1980),  pp.  1-35,  especially  "The  Maxham  Daguerreotype 
of  1856,"  pp.  11,  15-19.  Also  printed  as  Thoreau  Society  Book- 
let 30. 

62.  Ruth  H.  Frost,  on  the  basis  of  the  short  entry  in  Thoreau' s 
Journal  for  June  18,  suggests  that  as  the  date  Maxham  took 
Thoreau 's  daguerreotype.  Her  suggestion  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  day  dawned  cloudy  and  that  by  11:00  that  morning 
it  began  to  rain,  continuing  until  10:00  the  next  morning 
(Annual  Report,  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester  [1857], 

63.  For  a  brief  biography  of  Maxham  see  his  obituary  in  the  New  York 
Daily  Tribune  (July  14,  1899). 

64.  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Library  Asso- 
ciation (1857),  p.  15. 

65.  Card  catalog  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

66.  Hermann  Kriisi  had  taught  "Inventive,  Perspective  and  Landscape 
Drawing"  at  the  New-England  Normal  Institute  while  E.  Harlow 
Russell  was  a  student,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Russell 
studied  with  him.  Krusi  did  not  move  to  Worcester  until  almost 
three  months  after  Russell  had  left  for  Providence,  where  Krusi 
had  spent  the  winter  of  1855-56.  Perhaps  Krusi  had  suggested 
to  Russell  that  he  seek  employment  in  Providence.  Krusi  did 
give  private  lessons  in  Lancaster  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1856;  if  Russell  commuted  between  Worcester  and  Lancaster, 
he  could  have  taken  landscape  drawing  lessons  from  Krusi 
(Krusi,  Recollections,  p.  145). 

67.  Kriisi,  Recollections,  p.  148. 

68.  Both  Stephen  Earle  and  Krusi  heard  John  Brown.  Earle  says  in 
his  Journals,  p.  57,  that  Brown  "made  a  very   few  remarks." 
Krusi,  Recollections,  p.  159,  says  Brown  spoke  in  "a  rambling 
manner"  and  that  part  of  the  audience,  Kriisi  and  his  wife 
included,  "left  the  hall,  because  the  one-sided,  egotistic  tenor 
of  his  remarks  was  not  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  intellect  or 
to  the  feel ings." 

69.  Krusi's  manuscript  diaries,  Penfield  Library,  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Oswego  (quoted  with  permission  of  the  Pen- 
field  Library). 

70.  The  announcement  is  not  signed,  but  its  style  and  tone  could 
only  have  been  the  work  of  Blake: 
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For  the  Spy. 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU'S  LECTURE.— Last  week  I  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  at  Fitchburg,  a  very   remarkable 
lecture  from  Henry  D.  Thoreau  of  Concord,  Mass.  Mr. 
Thoreau  will,  by  invitation,  repeat  this  lecture  at 
Brinley  Hall  next  Friday  evening.  His  subject  is 
"The  Wild,"  and  his  aim  is  to  set  forth  the  claims  of 
nature  against  civilization.  This  lecture  contains 
more  genuine  wit,  wisdom,  and  poetry,  than  can  be 
found  in  whole  courses  of  lyceum  lectures.  It  is  the 
deep,  rich  outpouring  of  the  author's  life  and  genius, 
and  not  something  got  up  for  the  occasion.  I  do  not 
believe  literature  furnishes  an  instance  of  a  greater 
nearness  to  na[t]ure,  of  a  more  unreserved  and  success- 
ful devotion  to  wisdom,  than  is  found  in  this  writer. 
It  is  almost  as  though  nature  herself  spoke  through 
him.  Let  us,  for  once,  a[p]preciate  this  man,  who, 
like  all  the  truly  wise,  does  not  press  himself  upon 
our  attention,  but  rather  dreads  popularity.  His 
words  will  surely  be  remembered  when  most  of  our 
literature  is  forgotten.  Let  us  escape,  if  possible, 
for  an  hour,  from  the  conventionalisms,  political, 
religious,  and  social,  in  which  we  are  involved,  from 
the  gossip  of  the  street,  the  shop,  and  the  newspaper, 
and  give  ourselves  opportunity,  at  least,  to  be 
refreshed  and  ennobled  by  this  clear,  strong  voice 
from  the  wild.   (Worcester  Daily  Spy,  February  11, 
1857,  p.  2,  col.  27] 
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and  Maine  Female  Seminary,  Gorham  (1857);  letter  of  October  7, 
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States  of  America,  69th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Senate  Document 
No.  95  (Washington,  D.C.,  1927),  pp.  314-315;  advertisement, 
Worcester  city  directory  for  1857,  p.  221. 

76.  Advertisements,  Worcester  city  directories;  flyer  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Worcester  Historical  Museum. 

77.  Worcester  city  directories  for  the  period;  Fairman,  Art  and  Art- 
ists, p.  315;  Jeanie  Lea  Southwick,  "The  Last  Fifty  Years  of  the 
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Art  Life  of  Worcester  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  Worcester  His- 
torical Society  Publications,  N.S.,  vol.  2,  no.  2  (September 
1937),  85-96. 

78.  Imogene  Robinson's  and  Elizabeth  Gardner's  signatures  appear 
among  the  names  at  the  back  of  the  notebook  records  of  the  Wor- 
cester Natural  History  Society  (Worcester  Historical  Museum)  in 
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of  Hale,  Higginson,  Albert  and  William  Brown  (Theo.'s  brothers), 
Hoar,  Horace  James,  Stephen  C.  Earle,  and  Samuel  W.  Hathaway. 

79.  Records  of  the  Worcester  Natural  History  Society  (Worcester 
Historical  Museum);  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Worcester  Lyceum 
and  Library  Association,  1858. 

80.  Higginson,  Letters  and  Journals,  p.  64. 

81.  Kriisi  is  listed  as  "Professor  of  Foreign  Languages"  in  a  bro- 
chure from  the  school 's  first  year;  the  next  year  he  is  given 
as  a  reference,  as  is  Higginson  (collections  of  the  Worcester 
Historical  Museum). 

82.  Obituary,  New  York  Times,  November  23,  1908,  p.  9. 

83.  Southwick,  "The  Last  Fifty  Years  of  the  Art  Life  of  Worcester." 

84.  According  to  E.  Harlow  Russell's  appointment  book  for  1860, 
"Miss  Gardner"  began  taking  lessons  on  March  2. 

85.  Southwick,  "The  Last  Fifty  Years  of  the  Art  Life  of  Worcester." 

86.  United  States  Census  Schedule  for  1860,  Worcester,  Ward  8,  p. 
318.  The  census  taker  visited  the  Chapin  household  on  August 
11,  1860.  Microfilm  copy  in  the  Worcester  Free  Public  Library. 

87.  Worcester  Transcript,  December  2,  1859. 

88.  Worcester  city  directory  for  1849;  "Pearl  Street  and  Its  Vicin- 
ity, About  1840,"  Proceedings  of  the  Worcester  Society  of 
Antiquity,  vol.  18  (1902),  77-83. 

89.  Worcester  city  directories;  F.  W.  Beers,  Atlas  of  the  City  of 
Worcester,  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts  (New  York,  1870), 

p.  17.  Photographs  in  the  collections  of  the  Worcester  Histori- 
cal Museum  show  that  Butman  Row  and  Warren  Block  were  separated 
by  an  alley. 

90.  Harding  and  Bode,  Correspondence,  p.  578. 

91.  Higginson,  Part  of  a  Man's  Life,  pp.  23-24. 

92.  Harding  and  Bode,  Correspondence,  p.  603,  where  the  letter  is 
printed  without  a  dateline.  The  text  was  taken  from  a  dealer's 
catalog  incomplete  transcript  (Goodspeed's  Catalogue  No.  271, 
Item  22,  p.  28).  The  manuscript  of  the  letter,  bearing  the  date 
June  23,  1860,  is  in  the  Robert  H.  Taylor  Collection,  Princeton, 
N.J.  I  am  grateful  to  Thomas  W.  Blanding  for  this  information. 

93.  Harding  and  Bode,  Correspondence,  pp.  588,  595. 

94.  Harding  and  Bode,  Correspondence,  p.  591. 

95.  Worcester  city  directory  for  1860;  the  Worcester  Transcript, 
December  11,  1860,  says,  "WESTERN  RAILROAD-BOSTON,  ALBANY,  AND 
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96.  Harding  and  Bode,  Correspondence,  p.  601. 
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Exner,  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Vol.  79,  Publica- 
tion 2918  (Washington,  D.C.,  1927),  p.  815. 

98.  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester  for 
1860  (1861),  p.  75,  and  other  records  for  the  period.  In  Wor- 
cester  2.15  inches  of  rain  fell  between  6:00  A.M.  on  September 
20  and  9:00  A.M.  September  21. 

99.  The  comments  on  the  weather  given  in  the  next  several  paragraphs 
are  based  on  observations  published  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  in  daily  items  in  the  sec- 
ond editions  of  the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Transcripts,  the  Boston 
Almanac,  and  in  Leonard  Hill,  Meteorological  and  Chronological 
Register  (Plymouth,  Mass.,  18697"!  The  unpublished  weather  obser- 
vations  of  Jonathan  Patten  Hall  of  Boston  and  James  Jackson  of 
Waltham  (both  in  the  Houghton  Library,  Harvard  University)  and 

of  the  U.S.  Army  Surgeon  at  Fort  Independence,  Boston,  augment 
and  confirm  this  general  picture  of  weather  conditions.  I  am 
grateful  to  Walter  Harding  for  a  copy  of  Hill's  Meteorological 
Register  and  to  the  National  Climatic  Data  Center  in  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  for  a  photocopy  of  the  U.S.  Army  Surgeon's 
weather  observations  at  Fort  Independence  for  December  1860. 

100.  Walter  Harding,  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau  (New  York,  1965),  p. 
441. 

101.  The  Foster  Street  Railroad  Depot  was  only  a  block  or  two  from 
Clark's  Block  and  Butman  Row. 

102.  U.S.  Census  Schedule  for  1860,  Worcester,  Ward  8,  p.  263.  The 
census  taker  visited  the  Blake  household  on  July  25,  1860,  about 
four  and  one-half  months  before  Russell  and  Thoreau  met.  Micro- 
film copy  in  the  Worcester  Free  Public  Library. 

103.  Boston  Daily  Evening  Transcript,  December  14,  1860  (second  edi- 
tion) . 

104.  The  Journals  of  Bronson  Alcott,  ed.  Odell  Shepard  (Boston,  1938), 
p.  330. 

105.  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital  at  Worcester,  October  1861,  p.  60;  Boston  Daily  Evening 
Transcript,  December  17,  1860. 

106.  The  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  ed.  Bradford  Torrey  (Boston, 
1906),  vol .  14,  p.  294.  Accounts  in  the  Boston  Daily  Evening 
Transcript  on  December  15,  17,  and  19  show  that  Jamaica  Pond  in 
Boston  froze  over  on  December  14. 

107.  Runnels,  Sanbornton,  vol.  2,  p.  621.  I  have  verified  this  with 
the  town  clerk  of  Lancaster,  Massachusetts. 

108.  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Nichols  Academy, 
Dudley,  Mass.,  for  the  Academic  Year  1861-62.  Russell  is  also 
listed  in  the  catalog  for  the  next  academic  year.  Archives  of 
Nichols  College,  Dudley,  Massachusetts. 

109.  E.  Harlow  Russell,  appointment  book  for  1862.  The  entry  for 
December  25,  1862,  reads:   "Went  to  Worcester  to  hear  R.  W. 
Emerson.  Stopped  at  Harry  Blakes.  Met  D.  A.  Wasson  &  Emerson 
after  the  lecture.  E.  talked  of  Thoreau." 

110.  Letters  of  Theo.  Brown,  ed.  Sarah  Theo.  Brown  (Worcester,  1898), 
pp.  119-121.  The  letter,  which  is  to  L[ucretia].  P.  H[ale]., 

is  undated,  but  Russell's  appointment  book  for  1863  records  a 
visit  to  Dudley  by  Blake  and  Brown  on  June  6  and  7,  1863. 
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111.  E.  Harlow  Russell's  diary  for  1867.   I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Morrier  for  this  information. 

112.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Pierce,  Russell's  granddaughter,  has  letters  from 
Russell  to  Blake  during  the  years  Russell  was  living  in  Le  Roy. 

113.  Rice,  The  Worcester  of  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Ninety-eight,  p.  580, 
Russell  was  unanimously  chosen  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  (Russell,  "Biographical  Sketch  of  E.  Harlow  Russell," 

p.  2  [American  Antiquarian  Society]). 

114.  Diaries  of  Harriet  Lee  Russell.  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  J.  Morrier  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Pierce  for  this  information 

115.  See  "The  Will  of  H.  G.  0.  Blake,"  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  68 
(summer  1959),  pp.  2-3. 

116.  Russell's  correspondence  with  Bliss  Perry  and  Houghton  Mifflin 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Pierce. 

117.  Correspondence  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Pierce. 

118.  Who  Was  Who  in  America,  vol.  4,  p.  820.  Poole's  Index  to  Peri- 
odical Literature  lists  several  research  papers  by  Russell. 
Russell  wrote  the  introduction  to  Child  Observations,  by  the 
Students  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass.  (Boston, 
1896). 

119.  Russell  kept  detailed  journals  of  his  camping  trips.  They  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Pierce. 

120.  Note  in  Alfred  W.  Hosmer's  grangerized  copy  of  Henry  Salt's 
Life  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  1896,  in  the  collections  of  the 
Concord  Free  Public  Library.  Quoted  with  the  permission  of  the 
Concord  Free  Public  Library. 


WALTON  RICKETSON'S  FIRST  BUST  OF  THOREAU:   A  LOST  LIKENESS  FOUND 

by  Thomas  Blanding 


Eureka! 

Archimedes 

When  found,  make  a  note  of  it. 
Dickens 

When  I  suggested  in  the  preceding  issue  of  this  journal*  that 
a  photograph  of  Walton  Ricketson's  lost  bust  of  Thoreau  "may  yet  come 
to  light,"  I  dared  not  hope  for  such  a  hasty  and  happy  fulfillment  as 
begets  this  sequel.  For  fate  has  favored  us.  The  bust  is  still  long- 
lost,  but  the  photograph,  like  our  joy,  is  new-found. 

To  refresh  the  reader's  memory:  Ricketson  wrote  A.  H.  Dooley  on 
May  5,  1878,  that  several  years  earlier  he  had  sculpted  a  bust  of 
Thoreau  who,  before  he  died  in  1862,  often  had  visited  Ricketson's 

*Thomas  Blanding,  "Walton  Ricketson's  First  Bust  of  Thoreau:  A  Lost 
Likeness,"  The  Concord  Saunterer,  vol.  17,  no.  1  (March  1984),  38-41. 
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father's  home  in  New  Bedford.  Walton  worked  from  memory  and  the 
advantages  of  an  ambrotype  taken  in  1861  and  a  pen-and-ink  profile 
drawn  by  his  father  Daniel.  Walton  sought  to  portray  Thoreau's  nobl- 
est character  traits:  his  strong  individuality,  his  intellect,  and 
most  of  all  "his  transcendent  philosophy."  "In  trying  to  gain  these 
points,"  Ricketson  explained,  "I  omitted  as  much  as  possible  miner 
details  and  strove  to  make  a  head  indicative  of  a  noble  deep  think- 
ing original  man."  The  artist  sent  Dooley  a  new  photograph  of  his 
studio  "in  which  the  bust  is  the  most  important  object." 

This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  the  first  likeness  of  Thoreau  made 
from  memory  after  his  death.  Even  this  much  was  forgotten  until  this 
journal  resurrected  Ricketson 's  letter  to  Dooley. 

In  May  Marilyn  Blaisdell  and  I  went  to  New  Bedford  to  scout  mate- 
rials for  a  Ricketson  exhibit  we  were  setting  up  at  the  Thoreau  Lyceum. 
At  the  Whaling  Museum,  where  a  dozen  years  earlier  I  had  found  in 
Daniel  Ricketson 's  Sketch  Book  three  new  likenesses  of  Thoreau,  we 
examined  a  box  of  Ricketson  family  photographs.  Marilyn  perused  one 
pile  and  I  the  other.  "Isn't  that  it?"  she  asked  excitedly,  showing 
me  a  stereoscopic  view  about  three  inches  square.  "What?"  I  squinted. 
"The  lost  bust!"  The  image  was  minuscule  but  unmistakable.  There  in 
the  middle  of  Walton's  studio,  just  as  he  said,  was  the  lost  bust  of 
Thoreau! 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  Bedford  Whaling  Museum  and  the 
skill  of  its  Curator  of  Photography,  Nicholas  Whitman,  we  unveil  on 
our  back  cover  an  enlargement  of  the  likeness.  Walton,  who  had  left 
it  to  Dooley  to  judge  the  success  of  his  sculpture,  now  leaves  it  to 
us.  By  its  softer  lines  than  Ricketson's  bas-relief  of  Thoreau  (1879) 
and  its  less  poetic  license  than  his  second  bust  (1898),  we  judge  this 
head  indicative  of  a  noble,  deep-thinking,  original  man. 


Walton  Ricketson' s  Studio, 
New  Bedford,,    1878 3   with  his 
First  Bust  of  Thoreau 
(Courtesy  of  the  New  Bedford 
Whaling  Museum) 
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Walton  Rioketson's  First  Bust  of  Thoreau 

Between  1865  and  1875 

Enlargement  by  Nicholas  Whitman,   New  Bedford  Whaling  Museum 


